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Canco  C-Enaniel! 


/^ORN  stands  at  a  new  height 
of  favor — packed  in  Canco 
C-Enamel  Lined  Cans.  It’s  the 
same  with  succotash  and  tripe; 
sea  food  products  including 
lobster,  crabmeat,  shrimp, 
clams,  clam  chowder,  fish 
flakes,  and  finnan  haddie;  red 
kidney  beans,  and  hominy. 

•These  packs  look  their 
best — and  sell  their  best 
— because  the  enamel 
lining  prevents  discol- 

®  ^  Look  fa 

oration  of  the  can  or  embosse 


contents. 


Look  for  this  emblem 
embossed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Canco  C- 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 


Canco  C-Enamel!  Canco  re¬ 
search  men  say  that  food  that 
causes  discoloration  of  the  can, 
or  sufl'ers  discoloration  in  the 
can,  should  have  protection. 
Experimental  packs  support 
their  statement. 

Before  you  plan  for  next 
season,  ask  a  Canco  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  latest  data 
on  how  Canco  Enamel 
Lined  Cans  might 
help  the  appearance — 
the  bot-  and  the  sale  —  of  your 

nco  C- 

d  Cans.  packs. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

^^JS^^ALTI M OR^  M 


CLARKSBURG, 


WEIRTON.W.VA. 
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USED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  are  now  being  used  all 
over  the  world.  In  less  than  two  years  their  fame  has  spread 
and  leading  can-makers  everywhere  have  installed  them  in 
their  customers’  plants.  If  you  are  not  already  using 
AMSCO-JUNIORS,  insist  on  your  canmaker  supplying  you 
with  them  for  next  season.  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Ma¬ 
chines  in  your  plant  mean  efficiency  and  economy — and  you 
are  free  from  worry  about  your  can  closing  department. 

Specify  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in  your  can  contracis. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  101  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO-LONDON 

Leaders  in  Can  Making  Machinery  for  over  a  Quarter  Century 


AMS  MACHINES 

FOR  THE  CAN  SHOP 
360  Cans  per 
Minute 
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THE  KYLER  BOXERS 

REPEAT  ORDERS 

Are  The  Best  Proof  Of  The  Purchaser’s  Satisfaction 


Repeat  orders  for  Kyler  Boxing  Machines  are  the  best 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  design  and  of  the  high 
class  workmanship  and  material  that  enter  into  our  pro¬ 
duct. 

Our  determination  to  build  only  the  best  in  design  and 
construction,  backed  by  years  of  experience,  insures 
complete  satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

We  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  —  Model 
T,  hand  and  foot  operated  —  Model  H,  hand  only. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed  —  Write  for  circular. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s,  a. 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 


WE  OFFER 


Peas  Okra 
Com  Tomato 
Beet  Squash 


Cabbage 

Spinach 

Pumpkin 


Cucumber 
Snap  Beans 
Cauliflower 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
144  year*  in  the  Seed  Business 


or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44th  year  in  the  business. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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You  Can  Not  Beat  The  Monitor  Pea  Cleaner 


for  real  fine  results  in  dry  pea  cleaning. 

This  machine  does  get  out  the  pods,  the  leaves, 
the  vine  ends  and  other  loose  objectionable  matter 
in  a  fashion  that  no  other  machine  can  equal. 

One  of  the  real  big  Canning  Corporations  of  the 
country,  operating  a  good  many  plants,  put  in 
several  for  1928  pack  and  they  surely  did  clean 
their  peas.  We  will  give  you  their  name  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Then  ask  them. 

Write  us  about  it 


HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.  Ltd. 
Yillsonburg,  Ont. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.  Inc..  Balto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gray  Inc.,  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Francisco  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hannilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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The  Morral  Double  Corn 
Husking  Machine 


1928  Model 


End  Delivery 


The  MORRAL  DOUBLE  HUSKER,  1928  Model,  has 

the  celebrated  ear  placer  and  gauging  device,  which  places  the  ears 
at  the  proper  place  and  saves  corn  over  other  Huskers. 

THE  1928  MODEL  MORRAL  HUSKER  has  some  decid¬ 
ed  improvements  over  some  other  models.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
iron  and  steel  and  is  equipped  throughout  with  extra  heavy  steel 
roller  bearing  chain  which  will  not  stretch  or  break.  The  Morral 
husking  rolls  are  part  rubber  and  part  metal.  Rubber  rolls  will  take 
off  the  husks  and  silks  better  than  metal  rolls  and  our  rolls  are 
constructed  so  the  metal  protects  the  rubber,  which  gives  the  rolls 
all  the  advantages  of  rubber  and  metal  in  husking  green  corn.  The 
Morral  Husker  is  built  complete  with  husk  conveyor  and  corn  elev¬ 
ator.  There  are  not  built  on  other  Huskers.  However,  we  can 
furnish  the  Husker  without  husk  conveyor  or  corn  elevator  and  we 
make  a  deduction  in  price  where  they  are  not  needed.  The  cut 
shows  our  end  delivery  Husker  but  we  make  them  side  delivery  so 
they  can  be  installed  in  any  design  of  husking  shed  with  other 
Huskers. 


The  Fastest  And 
Best  Husker  in  Use. 


GUARANTEED  TO  HAVE  A 
CAPACITY  OF  180  EARS  PER 
MINUTE,  AND  TO  DO  AS  GOOD 
WORK  AS  ANY  HUSKER  ON 
THE  MARKET. 


This  is  not  an  entirely  new  model, 
but  is  an  improved  Model  Husker 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  all  weak  or  unnecessary  parts 
have  been  eliminated. 


It  has  always  been  our  determination  to  build  the  fastest  and 
best  Husker  made.  Our  first  production  was  the  Morral  Single 
Husker,  the  fastest  Single  Husker  in  use.  The  Morral  Single  Husker 
did  not  have  enough  capacity  to  suit  us  so  we  designed  the  Morral 
Double  Husker,  the  first  successful  Double  Husker  ever  built.  The 
Morral  Double  Husker  is  used  exclusively  by  many  canners,  and 
many  of  the  largest  and  best  canners  prefer  the  Double  Husker  to 
the  Single  and  are  replacing  their  Single  Huskers  with  Morral  Double 
Huskers.  While  we  can  furnish  either  Single  or  Double  Huskers 
we  consider  the  Double  Husker  the  more  economical  Husker  to 
use  as  the  first  cost  is  less;  you  require  only  about  half  as  much 
floor  space ;  half  as  many  belts  and  pulleys ;  about  half  as  much  line 
shafting ;  and  about  half  as  much  power  as  you  will  require  with 
enough  Single  Huskers  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  Further, 
the  upkeep  is  less  as  you  have  only  half  as  many  machines  to  look 
after.  The  Morral  Double  Husker  will  set  in  the  same  space  as  our 
Single  Husker  and  will  not  take  up  any  more  space  than  some  other 
makes  of  Single  Huskers  and  can  be  placed  in  the  same  space. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  list  of  users  and  further  inform- 


Manufacturer. 

Morral  Corn  Husking  Machines 
Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machines 
Morral  Labeling  Machines 
And  other  machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN-BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 

Sole  Agents  Fot 
Canada 
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LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 


SAFETY 

First,  last  and  always. 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  has  averaged  $6.20  per  thousand 
less  than  the  usual  insurance  company  pre¬ 
miums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


And  Now 

Ermold  Labelers 

Have  You  Investigated  Why? 

Does  a  half  century  devotion  to  the  QUALITY 
idea  exclusively  carry  a  thought  to  you  on  why 
an  Ermold  IS  better,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
firms  who  must  have  constant  production  of 
the  better  Kind? 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES-M\  Ovar  the  World 
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ANNOUNCING 

THE  ACQUISITION 
OF  THE 

Can  Company 

♦ 

That  We  May  Better  Serve  You 

In  acquiring  the  property,  assets  and  goodwill  of  The 
Wheeling  Can  Company  and  combining  them  with 
our  own,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  serve  you  than 
ever  before. 

Wheeling  customers  gain  thru  Continental’s  larger 
resources — shipments  available  from  many  plants  at 
seasons  peak — extensive  Research  Laboratories — 
unequalled  Closing  Machines  and  service. 

The  entire  organization  of  The  Wheeling  Can  Com¬ 
pany  continues  with  Continental,  thus  assuring  the 
same  personal  attention  and  interest  in  customers  needs, 
which  will  be  improved  upon  wherever  possible. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices :  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

Factories  and  Sales  Offices: 


CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS 

CINCINNATI 

DETROIT 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

DENVER 

WHEELING 

NEW  ORLEANS 

CLEARING 

SEATTLE 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CANONSBURG 

BEDFORD 

SAN  JOSE 

BOSTON 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 
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THE  TRADE  COMPANY 
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MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 

107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  Thb 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


EACHES  MAN’S  ESTATE— The  rise  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  any  industry  is  often  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  attention  it  attracts  from  the  “light- 
fingered  gentry,”  or  those  who  see  in  it  a  chance  for 
the  plying  of  their  crooked  tricks.  When  any  industry 
has  grown  to  such  stature  that  it  is  made  the  object 
of  such  attacks,  when  it  has  grown  to  that  size  where 
it  looks  like  “easy  money”  for  that  portion  of  mankind 
that  tries  to  live  on  the  credulity  or  lack  of  close  obser¬ 
vation  of  their  fellow  men,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  man’s  estate.  It  must  have  money  for  these 
birds  of  prey  to  attack  it.  In  that  sense  it  is  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  an  industry  when  it  receives  such  attenion,  un¬ 
wanted  and  unwelcome  though  it  may  be.  But  to  us  a 
more  significant  fact  is  when  such  an  industry  has  the 
hardihood  to  fight  back  to  protect  itself,  to  give'  ocular 
evidence  of  the  muscle  and  the  brawn,  together  with 
the  courage,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  would-be  rob¬ 
bers,  and  by  a  bold  front  to  drive  them  off.  For  then 
it  proves  that  that  industry  has  become  a  man  and  is 
unafraid. 

The  canning  industry  has  often  been  the  victim  of 
sharpers,  and  if  judged  only  on  that  basis,  long  since 
reached  its  manhood.  Canners  have  lost  their  goods 
and  their  money  through  sharp  practices,  from  lack  of 
proper  credit  surveillance  and  from  innumerable  ways 
of  manipulating  bills  and  payments.  In  recent  years  it 
has  been  the  object  of  what  are  known  as  ambulance 
chasers,  in  attempting  all  kinds  of  false  claims  against 
canners  on  the  basis  of  unsound  or  dangerous  foods, 
trumped-up  charges  of  damages  to  health  and  life,  in 
the  hope  of  extracting  money  from  the  canners  to  keep 
the  news  from  becoming  public.  Fortunately,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  long  ago  began  to  fight  back 
at  this  attack,  and  there  is  now  no  reason  for  any  can- 
ner  being  swindled  in  that  manner.  The  Association 
has  its  corps  of  detectives  and  special  attorneys  who 
quickly  run  to  earth  all  such  false  claims.  But  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  has  been  too  prone  to  submit  to  petty 
swindlings,  and  oftentimes  to  financially  fatal  swin- 
dlings,  without  a  real  fight  to  protect  itself.  As  an  in¬ 
dustry  known  wrongs  have  been  permitted  to  exist  for 
years,  and  few  have  escaped  the  effects  of  such  losses. 
There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  it  has  come  out  of 


those  childish,  timid  days,  and  that  from  now  on  the 
man  or  set  of  men  “who  can  get  away”  with  anything 
of  the  kind  will  at  least  know  they  have  been 
through  a  battle. 

Writing  us  under  date  of  December  8th,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Swain,  one  of  the  old  and  well-known  canners  of  Ohio, 
the  C.  W.  Swain  Canning  Co.,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  said 
to  us: 

“We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Ross  W.  Morris,  of  Tipton,  Indiana,  was  indicted 
by  the  October  grand  jury  of  the  Federal  District 
of  Southern  Indiana  for  using  the  mails  with  in¬ 
tent  to  defraud.  Mr.  Morris  operated  the  Packers’ 
Brokerage  Company,  of  Tipton ;  The  United  Whole¬ 
sale  Company,  of  Tipton,  and  the  Tipton  Whole¬ 
sale  Company,  of  Tipton.  His  custom  was  to  order 
canned  foods  through  himself  as  broker  and  sell  to 
.  himself  as  wholesaler,  paying  one-half  or  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  draft  against  the  bill-of-lading 
and  giving  trade  acceptance  for  the  remainder. 
When  the  trade  acceptances  came  due  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  same.  Seven  canning  companies 
were  responsible  for  his  indictment,  and  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  same  on  or  about  November  15.  He 
has  not  yet  been  sentenced. 

There  are  doubtless  many  firms  which  were  de¬ 
frauded  by  this  man  which  never  reported  the 
same  to  the  Postoffice  Department.” 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  now  that  the  canners 
know  that  they  can  get  redress  if  they  go  after  it 
rightly,  there  should  be  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  such  swindles.  The  industry  is  attracting 
world-wide  attention,  and  it  will  have  to  defend  itself 
with  real  vigor  from  now  on. 

Help  with  the  statistics— Word  comes 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  it  is  hav¬ 
ing  much  trouble  getting  the  figures  for  the  corn 
and  tomato  packs  of  1928,  and  that  it  is  unable  to  issue 
the  figures  for  that  reason.  And  the  same  is  true  for 
some  other  items  which  they  are  attempting  to  compile 
for  the  industry  this  year. 

This  is  not  only  unfortunate,  but  it  is  absolutely 
childish.  Here  is  a  great  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  willing  to  lend  itself  to  the  assembling  of  these 
absolutely  necessary  figures  of  the  industry’s  work,  at 
heavy  financial  saving  to  this  industry,  and  the  indus¬ 
try  will  not  co-operate.  It  is  certainly  not  complimen- 
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tary  to  the  industry.  In  the  past  there  have  been  those 
canners  who  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  see  the  value 
and  the  absolute  importance  of  these  figures,  and  of 
having  them  compiled  by  a  thoroughly  disinterested 
and  reliable  compiler;  but  generally  that  feeling  was 
induced  through  a  selfish  motive :  they  had  large  packs 
and  were  afraid  that  if  they  gave  the  figures  the  mar¬ 
ket  would  be  adversely  affected.  That  is  what  we  refer 
to  as  childishness,  because  in  this  day  and  date  no  man 
can  conduct  his  business  in  secrecy,  and  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  where  the  man  has  to  seek  the  market  to  sell 
his  goods.  The  truth  must  ultimately  come  out,  and  if 
the  industry  has  not  shown  the  right  disposition  to¬ 
wards  candid  expression  it  will  suffer,  as  it  should. 

The  Department  is  very  particular,  and  it  will  hold 
up  the  statistics  because  it  lacks  just  a  few  returns.  It 
does  no  guessing.  This  year  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
anyone  withholding  the  figures,  because  the  packs  were 
light,  and  notice  we  say  “were,"  because  they  are  for 
the  most  part  all  gone,  and  therefore  no  canner  has 
anything  to  fear. 

So  if  you  have  not  reported  on  your  packs  of  corn, 
tomatoes,  string  beans  and  any  other  items  they  are 
asking  for,  please  do  it  at  once.  The  whole  industry  is 
waiting  for  these  figures  and  you  are  delaying  them. 

Later  on,  in  the  first  week  in  January,  they  will  seek 
to  assemble  the  figures  on  the  stocks  of  goods  then  on 
hand  in  canners’  and  in  wholesalers’,  chain  store  and 
other  hands,  but  right  now  they  want  the  figures  on  the 
packs.  Attend  to  this  while  you  have  the  time,  and 
now  while  you  think  about  it. 

PROGRAM 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  17th,  1928 

7.30  P.  M. 

President’s  Remarks. 

Report  by  C.  M.  Dashiell,  Treasurer. 

Remarks  by  W.  T.  Gardner,  Traftic  Manager. 

Report  by  F.  M.  Shook,  Field  Secretary. 

Report  by  J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  Chairman  Tariff  Committee. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

NOON  RECESS 
2.00  P.  M. 

Some  New  Developments  in  Canning  Crop  Work  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland — Dr.  E.  .C.  Auchter,  Head  Department 
Horticulture,  University  of  Maryland;  Chief  Horticulturist 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Progress  of  Corn  and  Tomato  Field  Work — Mr.  L.  M.  Goodwin, 
Canning  Crop  Specialist. 

Results  from  Experimental  Tests,  1928 — Mr.  F.  W.  Geise,  De¬ 
partment  Horticulture,  University  of  Maryland. 

Diseases  and  Disease  Control  Work,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Bean  Anthracnose — H.  A.  Hunter,  Canning  Crop  Pathologist. 
Controlling  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle — Dr.  E.  N.  Cory,  State 
Entomologist. 

Address — Activities  of  the  National  Canners  Association  in 
Standardized  Labeling — Frank  Gerber,  former  President 
National  Canners  Association. 

Report  by  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Con¬ 
stitution  and  By-Laws. 

GET-TOGETHER  DINNER 

6.30  P.  M. 

Remarks  by  W.  Earle  Withgott,  President  of  Tri-State  Packers’ 
Association. 

Address  of  Welcome— —His  Honor  the  Mayor,  Harry  A.  Mackey. 
Greetings  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  by  Frank  Ger¬ 
ber,  former  President,  National  Canners  Association. 
Address  by  Gordon  H.  Kellogg,  President,  The  Canning  Machin¬ 
ery  and  Supplies  Association. 

Presentation  of  Awards  to  Winners  in  the  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club, 
by  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  University  of  Maryland. 

Address  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea,  Congressman  from  California, 
Member  of  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  19th,  1928 

9  A.  M. 

Meeting  String  Beans,  Lima  Beans,  Pumpkin,  Squash  and  Beet 
Packers. 

Grades  and  Score  Sheets  for  Beans,  Beets,  Pumpkin  and  Squash 
— Paul  M.  Williams,  Senior  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

10  A.  M. 

Adoption  of  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Discussion  of  Association  Activities  for  1929. 

Some  Phases  of  Grading  by  Score  Sheets — LeRoy  V.  Stras- 
burger,  Consulting  Chemist,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Standardization  and  Federal  Grades — H.  S.  Yohe,  Administrator 
in  Charge  Federal  Warehousing. 

Report  of  Auditing  Committee. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee  and  Election  of  Officers. 
Meeting  of  Officers  and  New  Board  of  Directors. 

All  meetings  will  start  promptly  on  time. 

AT  LAST  A  GOOD  CAN  OPENER 
ASK  around  among  your  casual  acquaintances  and 
you  will  find  that  the  greatest  drawback  to  can- 
^  ned  foods  is  the  lack  of  a  good  can  opener.  Par¬ 
ticularly  the  women  of  the  house  dread  the  “job’’  of 
opening  the  cans,  and  on  the  average  it  is  a  job.  There 
are  all  styles  and  kinds  of  can  openers,  but  few  of  them 
are  any  good.  Most  of  them  will  open  the  can  if  you 
have  the  time,  the  strength  ^nd  the  patience,  but  that 
certainly  is  not  good,  and  hence  we  say  most  of  them 
are  not  good. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Cuyler,  a  canner  of  long  experience,  has 
brought  out  the  Cuyler  Can  Opener,  and  it  turns  the 
trick  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  exacting.  The 
double  seam  at  the  top  of  the  can  is  gripped  by  a  set  of 
rolls,  and  as  you  turn  the  handle  the  top  is  not  only  cut 
out  clean,  but  the  edges  are  turned  down  smooth,  so 
that  there  is  no  tearing  of  the  fruits  or  other  contents 
as  it  is  poured  out,  and  no  danger  of  cutting  your  hands 
on  the  raw  edges  of  the  tin.  'The  operation  is  as  simple 
and  easy  as  can  be,  and  takes  but  a  moment. 

This  opener  is  not  cheap,  gut  it  is  worth  all  they  ask 
for  it,  and  it  will  certainly  be  welcomed  wherever  cans 
must  be  cut.  As  a  Christmas  present  it  would  be 
unique  and  greatly  appreciated. 

It  is  made  bv  the  Cuyler-Menke  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  or  Webster,  N.  Y. 

CON'nNENTAL  CAN  CO.,  Inc.,  CONTINUES  EX¬ 
PANSION,  ACQUIRING  BEDFORD  CAN  CO. 


Further  expansion  by  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
has  been  announced  through  the  acquisition  of  the 
assets  and  business  of  the  Bedford  Can  Co.,  of 
Bedford,  Va.,  can  manufacturers  since  1909. 

Business  of  the  Bedford  Can  Company  consists  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  cans  for  various  purposes,  with 
the  major  portion  of  its  business  in  cans  used  in  the 
packing  of  food  products.  This  acquisition  provides  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company  with  another  important  unit,  lo¬ 
cated  to  serve  the  rapidly  expanding  canning  industry  of 
the  South. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  Continental  Can  Company 
has  practically  doubled  its  number  of  operating  units. 
Other  recent  acquisitions  include  the  Passaic  Metal 
Ware  Co.,  the  U.  S.  Can  Co.,  the  Seattle-Astoria  Iron 
Works,  the  Southern  Can  Co.,  the  New  Orleans  Can  Co., 
the  can  manufacturing  business  of  R.  Hardesty  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  and  the  Wheeling  Can  Co.  The  company 
now  operates  28  plants,  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  country. 
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How  To  Buy 
And  Sell 
Canned  Foods 

By 

J.  A.  LEE 

Completely  revised  and  up-to-date, 

2nd  Edition 


For  The  Canner 

For  the  Canner,  or  producer  of 
the  canned  foods  in  the  study  now 
forced  upon  him  to  improve  the 
distribution  of  canned  foods — this 
would  seem  to  be  the  long-awaited 
answer.  It  is  a  treatise  upon  the 
selling  of  canned  foods  such  as  can¬ 
not  be  found  anywhere  else,  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  life-long  friend 
of  canned  foods — than  whom  there 
is  none  better  able  to  help  them. 

For  the  teacher  of  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  classes,  where  canned  foods 
are  looming  larger  every  day,  this 
will  be  found  a  text  book. 


For  The  Wholesaler 

Every  step  of  buying  and  hand¬ 
ling  canned  foods  is  carefully  cov¬ 
ered,  including  future  buying,  arbi¬ 
tration  contracts,  and  the  handling 
of  spoiled  or  swelled  canned  foods. 
And  there  are  chapters  upon  the 
management  of  salesmen  that  are 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the 
book  to  any  wholesale  buyer. 

It  tells  the  wholesaler  how 
keep  check  upon  stocks,  and  how 
maintain  a  ready  record;  how 
display  the  goods  in  the  salesroo 
and  what  not  to  do. 


For  The  Broker 

For  the  Canned  Foods  Broker 
this  book  is  almost  indispensible, 
as  he  will  realize  upon  a  reading 
of  it.  It  describes  his  mission  and 


defends  him  against  unjust  charges, 
the  while  it  coaches  him  in  his  duty 
and  obligation  to  both  seller  and 
buyer.  And  it  will  give  him  a 
“working  knowledge”  of  the  goods 
he  handles  daily,  such  as  he  cannot 
get  elsewhere. 


The  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  compiled  for 
BUYERS— BROKERS— SALESMEN  and  CANNERS 

Price  $3.00  postpaid 

Cloth  bound — 270  pages  6x9 
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Fall  Meeting  Western  Canners  Association 

Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Dec.  4-5,  1928 
Luncheon  and  Open  Meeting — Presidents’  Addresses — Business  Behind 

Closed  Doors. 


The  Convention  was  opened  with  a  luncheon,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  Optimist  Male  Quartet  sang  many 
good  songs,  appreciation  of  which  was  evidenced 
by  the  long  and  loud  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  first  session  immediately  followed  the  luncheon. 
President  Howard  A.  Orr  presiding. 

President  Orr  said  that  since  the  death  of  Colonel 
Lee  his  records  have  been  delved  into,  and  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  had  no  idea  of  the  personal  sacrifice  that  this 
man  had  endured  for  the  good  of  the  Association. 

He  continued  with  his  annual  address. 

President  Orr’s  Address 

The  present  condition  of  this  industry  today  is 
much  more  favorable  and  satisfactory  than  many 
of  us  six  months  ago  felt  it  would  be.  Had  nor¬ 
mal  weather  been  experienced  throughout  the  great 
production  centers  of  this  country,  the  tenor  of  this 
Convention  would  be  quite  different  from  that  which 
we  now  observe.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that 
the  situation  was  righted  because  of  the  existence  of 
certain  conditions  for  which  we  were  not  responsible. 
We  are  calling  attention  to  this  because,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  of  smug  complacency  and  self-sufficiency, 
such  an  attitude  is  most  likely  to  prove  a  very  effective 
deterrent  to  the  realization  of  which,  I  believe,  is  the 


uppermost  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  majority  in  this 
room,  a  continuation  of  the  stabilized  market  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves. 

This  industry  has  developed  to  such  tremendous  pro¬ 
portions  and  has  attained  such  far-reaching  importance 
that  its  stabilization  and  prosperity  should  be  depen¬ 
dent  no  longer  upon  the  forces  of  nature.  We  have 
definitely  emerged  from  a  protracted  era  of  over-pro¬ 
duction.  We  have  paid  dearly  for  this  great  economic 
error.  We  should  have  learned  a  great  lesson.  Shall 
we  tear  down  that  which  we  have  laboriously  built 
up?  The  answer  lies  within  us. 


The  inference  is  /lot  made  that  this  end  can  be  at¬ 
tained  through  drastic  curtailment  of  acreage  alone. 
Even  though  we  might  assign  to  that  procedure  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  most  of  us  know  that  drastic 
curtailment  is  economically  unsound,  and  further,  a 
practical  impossibility.  The  producing  capacities  of  our 
plants  have  been  developed  to  the  point  that  nothing 
short  of  an  economic  catastrophe  can  induce  their  op¬ 
eration  on  drastically  curtailed  acreages.  It  is  a  sound 
practice  to  square  acreage  with  the  current  demand  of 
the  consuming  market,  and  if  the  stabilization  referred 
to  is  to  be  extended,  the  most  serious  thought  and  study 
is  is  to  be  given  this  problem  by  all  factors,  and  the 
success  which  attended  the  efforts  in  the  interests  of 
corn  two  years  ago  demonstrates  the  possibilities  that 
lie  in  this  direction. 

With  the  adjustment  of  acreage  there  must  proceed 
some  of  the  other  great  works  which  lie  ahead,  if  this 
industry  is  to  retain  a  position  satisfactory  to  all  those 
interested  in  it.  The  actual  consumption  of  canned 
foods  must  be  developed  to  a  point  more  approximate  to 
the  potential  consuming  capacities  of  the  people  of  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  the  world.  Consumption 
cannot  be  increased  by  keeping  to  ourselves  .all  of  the 
wonderful  facts  pertaining  to  canned  foods.  If  we  tell 
its  story  to  the  world  in  the  wonderfully  alluring,  sali¬ 
va-exciting  manner  it  can  be  told,  and  then  make  it 
easy  for  the  housewife  to  secure  the  very  kind  of 
foods  we  tell  her  are  packed  in  cans,  the  tendency  to 
overproduction,  which  at  times  gives  us  some  concern, 
is  not  going  to  be  such  a  worry,  providing  we  do  not  get 
too  enthusiastic  about  this  proposition  and  get  the  pro¬ 
duction  again  too  far  ahead  of  the  demand. 

If  prosperity  within  this  industiy  is  to  continue,  the 
market  must  be  stabilized  to  the  extent  that  the  trader 
in  canned  foods  can  enter  the  market  and  purchase  in 
the  volume  his  position  warrants,  with  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  market  is  not  going  to  be  cut  from  under 
his  feet.  If  we  maintain  stabilization  we  will  restore 
trading  approximate  to  the  type  we  formerly  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  if  this  method  of  trading  is  restored  to  a 
sound  basis  much  of  the  sluggish  movement  which  has 
been  experienced  in  the  past  will  be  done  away  with. 

Hours  could  be  consumed  in  telling  you  what  is  wrong 
with  the  industry.  You  all  know  whatever  of  weakness 
it  has  without  being  told.  Additional  hours  could  be 
spent  in  picturing  wonderful  panaceas,  but  you  all  have 
your  own  ideas  regarding  the  real  solution,  and  the 
probability  is  that  not  many  of  us  would  agree  on  just 
what  is  the  real  solution.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am 
sure,  and  that  is  that  none  of  these  problems  which  are 
pressing  so  hard  for  a  practical  solution  will  be  solved 
thoroughly  and  with  reasonable  promptness  without 
there  being  developed  within  the  industry  a  more  close 
and  tangible  co-operative  spirit  than  there  even  exists 
today,  and  I  believe  we  will  all  agree  that  we  have  al¬ 
ready  traveled  far  in  this  direction. 

It  seems  to  us  who  are  charged  temporarily  with  the 
fortunes  of  this  Association  that  there  is  a  need  within 
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“EVERY  EAR 


FIELD  SELECTED” 


From  the  stalk  during  the  growing  season 


NARROW  GRAIN  EVERGREEN  SEED  STOCK 

No  finer  sweet  corn  has  ever  been  produced  than  comes  from  Central 
Indiana,  a  section  largely  sugar  tree  soil  underlaid  with  limestone  and 
justly  famous  for  its  excellent  quality. — BLOOD  TELLS, 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

SWEET  CORN  breeders  .«■  growers  PEAS— beans 

^  CHICAGO,  ILL.  *  ■,*^*'"*  ^ 


HANSEN 
MASTER  ■  BUILT 


Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler  . 

Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 
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the  industry  for  more  opportunities  to  get  a  little  closer 
“down  to  cases”  through  personal  contact,  personally 
attended  conferences  and  confidential  exchange  of 
views  than  has  been  offered  previously.  Out  of  this 
thought  has  been  brought  the  suggestion  of  executive 
meetings  for  canners  only  to  occupv  a  part  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  time.  There  has  been  a  mild  criticism  of  this 
feature  from  some  of  our  non-canner  friends  who  have 
raised  some  objection  to  being  excluded  from  part  of 
the  meeting. 

At  this  point  may  it  be  said  that  the  character  of 
these  meetings  is  not  meant  to  in  any  way  offend  the 
friends  of  the  Association  who  are  not  canners,  but  who 
support  us  in  a  very  liberal  manner.  If  this  feature 
should  be  continued,  we  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  meet 
with  your  approval.  We  really  believe  that  it  should 
and  will.  If  the  attendance  at  past  meetings  which 
were  not  preceded  by  a  luncheon  can  be  taken  as  a  cri¬ 
terion,  I  am  confident  that  most  of  you  are  not  greatly 
concerned  about  this  feature. 

If  this  idea  is  productive  of  results,  it  will  eventually 
make  for  a  more  valuable  convention,  because  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  meetings  naturally  will  attract  a  larger  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  will  attract  more  of  the  type  with  which 
you  are  particularly  anxious  to  make  contact. 

Further,  we  aspire  through  these  meetings  to,  in 
some  degree,  actually  improve  conditions  within  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  that  which  benefits  our  individual 
business  certainly  directly  benefits  yours.  The  need 
for  serious  consideration,  in  a  very  definite  manner,  of 
some  of  our  internal  problems  is  most  urgent.  During 
the  past  ten  years  we  have  seen  an  almost  complete  rev¬ 
olution  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  seen  tremendous  changes  take  place  in 
the  methods  and  avenues  of  distribution,  a  more  grad¬ 
ual  change  concerning  the  sources  of  our  supplies.  To 
all  these  changes  our  industry  has  been  quite  passive. 
If  there  is  a  need  for  considering  these  questions  from 
the  standpoint  of  how  they  are,  and  how  they  will  af¬ 
fect  our  own  interests,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  a 
proper  consideration  of  these  matters  would  necessitate 
a  co-operative  contest  approximating  that  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  groups  with  whom  we  do  business. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  “What  justification  has 
the  Western  Canners’  Association  for  existence?”  Al¬ 
though  we  are  conscious  of  a  certain  apathetic  interest, 
still  we  do  not  believe  that  this  sentiment  is  by  any 
means  general.  Nevertheless  this  feeling  exists  in  some 
quarters,  and  we  are  here  to  face  it.  We  believe  that 
the  Western  has  the  potentialities  of  filling  an  urgent 
need  within  at  least  the  vegetable  canning  industry. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  the  Western  might 
be  considered  as  the  largest  almost  exclusively  vege¬ 
table  canning  Association  in  the  country?  The  area 
embraced  by  the  Western  packs  approximately  65  per 
cent  of  the  total  corn  packed,  71  per  cent  of  the  total 
peas  packed,  and  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
tomatoes  packed. 

It  would  seem  that  the  vegetable  canners  have  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  particularly  their  own;  that  such  prob¬ 
lems  are  of  sufficient  imiwrtance  to  warrant  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  at  least  a  clearing  house  where  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  state  groups  can  be  studied  by  the  inter¬ 
ested  larger  group. 

Our  honored  contemporaries,  the  canners  of  fruit  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  through  a  full  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment  which  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  would  dare  to 
question,  have  long  ago  come  to  this  conclusion  in  re-‘ 
gard  to  fruits,  and  I  think  that  we  will  all  agree  on  the 


point  that  this  policy  upon  their  part  has  not  been  a 
mistake. 

An  association  of  this  size  and  character  permits  and 
can  manage  the  practical,  personal,  co-operative  con¬ 
tact  that  a  larger  group  cannot  consistently  promote, 
because  of  the  wide  ramifications  of  its  diversified  in¬ 
terests  and  the  natural  restraint  that  is  continually 
upon  it  by  reason  of  its  high  prestige  as  the  all-embrac¬ 
ing  dominant  group.  This  Association  has  no  false  am¬ 
bitions.  It  has  no  desire  to  expand  beyond  the  well- 
defined  limitations  of  its  own  scope  of  usefulness.  It 
has  no  desire  other  than  to  reaffirm  its  loyalty  to  the 
larger  parent  body,  the  policies  of  which  we  all  sin¬ 
cerely  subscribe  to,  and  the  state  groups.  We  do  feel 
that  a  valuable  service  can  be  rendered  vegetable  can¬ 
ners  particularly  by  the  existence  of  an  organization  of 
the  character  and  strength  into  which  this  Association 
can  be  developed. 

This  can  be  done  without  in  any  way  increasing  the 
cost  of  membership,  and  by  serving  its  membership 
more  efficiently  it  can  render  great  help  to  the  other  ex¬ 
isting  bodies  through  the  development  of  a  closer  work¬ 
ing  industry. 

Tomorrow  at  10  we  will  hold  an  executive  meeting. 
We  urge  the  attendance  of  every  canner  who  is  attend¬ 
ing  this  convention.  If  it  hfis  been  your  custom  to 
just  stay  for  the  first  day,  may  we  request  that  you 
stay  over  ?  Surely,  there  are  problems  that  greatly  in¬ 
terest  all  of  us,  irregardless  of  our  size.  We  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  sell.  We  have,  however,  worked  out  a  definite 
program  which  we  trust  will  stimulate  some  sincere 
discussion.  We  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
your  officers  are  entering  this  meeting  with  open  minds. 
As  far  as  we  know,  personally,  there  is  no  plan  to  which 
we  can  subscribe  immediately.  We  are  hopeful,  how¬ 
ever,  that  out  of  meetings  of  the  type  we  propose  can 
emerge  a  practical,  workable  plan  to  which,  with  full 
protection  of  our  own  interests,  we  can  all  subscribe. 

We  are  anxious  that  you  be  with  us,  and  your  sup¬ 
port,  as  evidenced  by  your  attendance,  will  be  most  en¬ 
couraging. 

President  Orr  then  introduced  Mr.  Ben  C.  Nott, 
President  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  who 
spoke  briefly  on  some  of  the  work  that  the  National 
Association  is  doing,  including  Scientific  Research, 
Raw  Products  Research  and  Research  of  Distribution. 
He  said  that  the  Association  is  responsible  for  taking 
the  guess  out  of  process  times  and  temperatures 
through  the  work  of  the  Scientific  Research  Depart¬ 
ment. 

During  the  past  year  the  Association  has  operated 
a  Field  Laboratory,  which  visited  the  plants  of  every 
member  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Min¬ 
nesota  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  along  scientific 
lines  members  who  might  be  experiencing  any  trouble 
and  principally  to  determine  the  source  of  spoilage 
organisms.  This  work  will  also  be  continued  during 
next  season. 

The  Raw  Products  Research  Department  is  doing 
much  good  work  concerning  soil  fertility,  proper  fer¬ 
tilizer,  plant  diseases  and  insect  infestation,  etc.,  and 
is  accomplishing  splendid  results  under  the  direction 
of  Charles  G.  Woodbury. 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  is  doing  very 
satisfactory  work  under  the  capable  supervision  of 
Miss  Ruth  Atwater,  who  is  giving  much  time  to  in¬ 
structing  Women’s  College  classes  and  women’s  clubs, 
building  up  in  them  true  friends  for  canned  foods  and 
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1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  IS.  192 A 

(REEVES  TransmissuMi) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Cutters 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Viners 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Conveyors  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOOCS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogdeo.  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 


Hamachek  Ensilage  Distributor 


PATENTED 

United  States  .  ,  .  May  26,  1925 
Canada . Dec.  29.  1925 


The  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distribu¬ 
tor  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea 
vines,  corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on 
a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily 
change  the  incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  po¬ 
sition.  In  this  way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
just  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a 
better  stack  or  fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done 
by  several  men  without  the  aid  of  the  distributor. 

This  machine  takes  care  of  about  the  hardest 
and  most  disagreeable  work  of  a  canning  operation. 

The  saving  in  labor  alone  usually  pays  for  the 
installation  in  two  or  three  years. 


Addition  at  information  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 
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teaching  them  the  true  nutritive  value  and  proper 
means  of  preparation. 

The  National  Canners  Association  is  continually  in¬ 
vestigating  consumer  complaints,  and  out  of  250  cases 
brought  up  for  investigation  has  successfully  disposed 
of  all  but  39  of  these  cases  during  1928. 

In  1928  the  Census  Bureau  through  the  eiforts  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  was  able  to  place 
before  the  industry  the  actual  stock  on  hand  of  Peas, 
Corn  and  Tomatoes,  including  those  stocks  in  canner, 
wholesale  grocer  and  retailer  warehouses,  and  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  again  obtaining  this  service  for  1928.  This 
•  information  again  this  year  should  put  the  industry  in 
position,  by  comparison  with  last  season,  to  accurately 
estimate  the  procedure  to  follow  during  1929. 

Mr.  Nott  urgently  requested  that  all  canners  fill  out 
and  return  promptly  the  blanks  furnished  by  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  this  valuable 
information.  These  blanks  will  be  mailed  out  early  in 
January. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Lincoln,  President  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  was  then  called  on  by  President 
Orr,  and  responded: 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  SHOWS  BROKERS’ 
NECESSITY 

I  NOTICE  in  the  call  for  this  meeting,  issued  by  your 
worthy  Secretary,  that  you  have  decided  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  addresses  that  are  merely  “blah”  or  “bunk” 
and  confine  your  sessions  to  talks  that  are  constructive 
and  instructive. 


H.  E.  LINCOLN 

I  think  this  decidedly  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
but  it  makes  it  rather  difficult  to  stand  before  you  and 
tell  you  anything  about  the  National  Food  Brokers  As¬ 
sociation  and  its  members,  without  seeming  to  blow 
your  own  horn,  and  I  know  you  all  realize  how  modest 
and  retiring  the  food  brokers  are  naturally,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  for  them  to  boost  themselves. 

I  have  had  so  much  to  say  the  past  year  about  food 
brokers  and  their  usefulness  to  you  gentlemen  and  the 
canning  industry  as  a  whole  that  I  have  come  to  really 
believe  all  that  I  have  said,  and  some  things  that  I  have 
not  said,  to  be  absolutely  the  truth. 

We  have  all  seen  many  changes  in  food  production 
and  distribution  the  past  few  years,  many  of  which  we 


approve  of  and  others  that  we  do  not  like.  Doubtless, 
the  years  to  come  have  in  store  for  us  many  more 
changes  that  will  affect  us  all,  and  it  behooves  us  both 
as  canners  and  brokers  to  keep  our  ears  to  the  ground, 
that  we  may  be  prepared  to  adapt  our  own  individual 
activities  to  the  changing  conditions. 

We  of  the  brokerage  fraternity  are  most  sincere  in 
our  belief  that  we  are  an  indispensable  cog  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  functioning  and  conduct  of  your  business,  just 
as  necessary  as  tin  cans  or  raw  material  of  any  nature.  I 
don’t  intend  to  infer  that  the  food  broker  is  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  as  you  cannot  find  a  more  finished  product  than  the 
wide-awake  and  aggressive  broker,  alert  at  all  times  to 
be  of  the  utmost  service  to  you,  offering  the  most  gi¬ 
gantic  selling  organization  possible  to  conceive  of.  Our 
Association  is  composed  of  nearly  900  members,  located 
in  all  parts  of  this  great  country  of  ours,  and  a  few  in 
Canada. 

We  do  not  doubt  but  what  some  of  you  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  large  blocks  of  your  merchandise  to 
some  buying  organization,  and  in  some  cases  without 
paying  brokerage  to  your  accredited  representatives, 
but  what  assurance  have  you  of  this  business  next  year 
and  the  years  to  come  ?  What  about  your  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  stood  by  you  and  have  been  to  a  large 
degree  responsible  for  your  suecess,  some  of  whom  you 
no  doubt  have  turned  down  in  order  to  sell  the  buying 
organization.  If  turned  down  by  the  buying  organiza¬ 
tion  next  year,  who  will  you  turn  to  in  your  hour  of 
need  to  help  rebuild  your  distribution  with  your  old 
trade  and  new?  You  will  look  to  the  broker  who  was 
largely  instrumental  in  first  marketing  your  products, 
and  who  has  been  your  standby  in  the  years  gone  by. 

Possibly  some  of  you  may  have  a  grievance  against 
some  individual  broker,  and  we  realize  that  we  are  not 
all  perfect,  and  we  also  know  that  all  canners  are  not 
all  they  should  be,  but  we  want  you  to  feel  that  we  are 
sincere  in  our  efforts  to  weed  out  of  our  Association  all 
offenders  against  the  code  of  ethics  of  our  organization 
and  to  offer  you  the  services  of  men  that  are  on  the 
square,  and  that  will  work  for  you  and  fight  for  your 
rights  to  the  end. 

How  many  of  your  members  can  afford  to  maintain  a 
high-powered  sales  force  to  cover  this  big  country  with 
attendant  salaries  and  expenses?  Some  of  you  can  do 
this,  but  not  many.  We  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  offer  you  such  sales  service,  and  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  cost  to  you,  and  this  payable  only  when  sales  are 
made  for  your  account. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  I  trust  your  meetings  may 
be  both  interesting,  instructive  and  constructive,  and 
that  you  may  all  consider  time  and  effort  in  attending 
well  spent. 

Ih*esident  Orr  then  called  on  Mr.  Gordon  H.  Kellogg, 
President  of  the  Cannnig  Machinery  and  Supplies  As¬ 
sociation,  and  President  Kellogg  responded: 

PRESIDENT  KELLOGG’S  ADDRESS 

AS  President  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association  I  am  honored  in  bringing  to  the  West- 

^em  Canners  Association  the  greetings  and  best 
wishes  of  our  Association  and  its  individual  members. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  a  man  to  feel  that  he  has 
been  closely  associated  with  successful  achievement; 
it  is  stimulating,  it  makes  for  greater  success. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  remembered  the  bid  which  a  new 
magazine  made  for  public  favor.  The  magazine  was 
called  Success,  and  its  motto  was  “Nothing  succeeds 
like  success.”  The  slogan  was  most  appealing,  but  I 
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NERO  FIDDLED 
WHILE  ROME  BURNED 

The  Canner  is  sitting  on  top  of  the  world.  His  goose  is  hanging  high.  Once 
more  he  has  produced  something  at  a  profit  with  the  old  operating  system. 
The  rule  of  “one-good-year-in-five”  that  he  used  to  know  still  obtains.  The 
golden  feast  has  followed  the  famine. 

It  is  in  such  times  as  these  that  the  evils  which  infest  our  Industry  have  grown 
their  deepest  roots.  Transcending  all  others  today  is  the  average  canner’s  smug 
complacency  and  serene  apathy  in  the  face  of  the  pressing  economic  and  scientific 
problems  that  must  be  met  and  solved  by  him,  and  by  him  alone. 

The  invasion  of  food  products  from  foreign  lands  still  menaces  price  stabiliza¬ 
tion.  The  ever-increasing  encroachment  of  fresh  vegetables  through  all  the  seasons 
threatens  to  purloin  much  or  all  of  the  enlarged  consumer  demand  for  canned 
foods,  by  virtue  of  more  favorable  price  differences  or  of  their  playing  opposite  to 
“can-less”  shelves.  The  beautiful  truth  can  not  be  told  effectively  in  national  Ad¬ 
vertising  until  canner  co-operation  yields  a  more  intelligent  labelling  of  the  can. 
The  packing  of  a  higher  average  standard  of  quality  of  product  at  a  lower  cost 
cries  for  the  invocation  of  Science’s  best.  Sound  finance,  distribution,  and  the  rest, 
all  call  for  the  thinker — the  aggressive,  analytical  thinker — more  than  ever  before. 

He  who  qualifies  himself  to  give  a  greater  food  value  for  less  money  has  found 
the  perpetual  cure  for  virtually  every  economic  ill  that  can  arise  in  “any-year-of- 
the-five.” 

What  steps  are  you  taking  to  lower  the  cost  of  packing  better  corn  to  meet  the 
inevitable  competition  with  all  other  food  products  that  must  follow  in  the  wake 
of  this  golden  feast?  ' 

Comprehensive,  accurate,  scientific  tests  in  1928  have  established  the  indubi¬ 
table  and  valuable  contribution  that  TUC  HUSKER  can  make  in  the  emancipation 
of  this  modern  Rome. 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY, 
Continental  Trust  Building, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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remember  that  I  had  very  little  appreciation  of  what  it 
meant.  As  I  have  grown  older  the  accumulating  ex¬ 
ample  of  “Nothing  succeeds  like  success”  in  individual 
achievement  and  in  business  seem  to  be  limitless.  Wrig- 
ley’s  and  the  hundred  other  gums;  Lindbergh,  Wright 
Whirlwind  Motors  and  Wright  Aeroplane  stock ;  Chrys¬ 
ler’ s  first  smart  car  and  the  Chrysler  Motor  Company 
of  today.  The  Sanitay  Can  of  1904  and  1905  and  the 
stud  hole  cans  that  aren’t.  The  first  canned  kraut  and 
the  Byrd  expedition.  Del  Monte  and  “The  brand  you 
know  by  Hart.”  The  first  bootlegger  and  the  Chicago 
gang  wars,  not  to  mention  Philadelphia. 


t 


GORDON  H.  KELLOGG 

Therefore  I  say  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association  members  are  happy  to  have  had  a  part  in 
the  success  of  the  canning  industry  of  the  great  Middle 
West  and  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  great  industry, 
especially  that  part  of  it  represented  by  the  member¬ 
ship  of  your  Association.  You  think  in  larger  terms,  of 
bigger  units  and  of  greater  volume  than  do  other  parts 
of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Speaking  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  which  you  differ  so 
little  except  in  climate,  what  men  are  grown  “out  where 
the  West  begins.” 

Last  Saturday  I  saw  a  fighting  Army  team  drive  on 
under  the  lash  of  raw  courage  till  flesh  could  stand  no 
more,  only  to  be  defeated  in  the  second  half  by  an  army 
of  young  giants  from  out  of  the  West  at  Stanford.  They 
were  not  only  tall  and  strong  and  big,  but  they  were 
clean,  well  trained  and  intelligent.  To  me  they  typified 
the  Great  West  of  the  days  gone  by  and  of  today,  doing 
big  things  in  a  big  way  with  a  smartness  and  an  intel¬ 
ligence  that  would  not  be  denied.  Some  critics  have  said 
that  it  was  “an  effete  East  overcome  by  a  virile  and 
younger  West.”  To  me  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  envi¬ 
ronment,  typifying  the  big  things  of  the  West  in  their 
natural  sphere,  great  forests,  far-flung  fields  of  many 
acres,  big  crops,  much  cattle  and  the  resources  of  na¬ 
ture  counting  against  the  more  restricted  East. 

And  so  it  is  with  canning.  You  have  been  receptive 
of  new  ideas,  new  machinery  and  new  methods.  The 
raw  materials,  whether  milk,  sweet  corn,  peas  or  toma¬ 
toes,  were  in  such  abundant  supply,  ahd  the  need  for 
continuous  and  rapid  handling  was  so  great,  that  your 
breadth  of  vision  expanded  to  your  environment  of 


great  spaces  and  magnificent  distances,  and  you  grew 
with  your  crops. 

With  your  need  for  speed,  volume  and  capacity  came 
the  demand  for  better  machinery,  better  containers, 
better  methods,  more  efficient  factory  layouts,  better 
quality  from  better  seed  and  always  greater  speed. 

And  so  it  was  you,  the  canner,  who  called  into  being 
the  seedsmen  catering  to  the  canning  trade,  the  har¬ 
vesting  machinery,  the  viners,  the  buskers,  the  fillers, 
the  mammoth  blanchers  and  graders,  the  easier  filled 
and  safer  cans  sealed  without  solder  or  acid,  the  high 
speed  closing  machines,  the  better  cookers,  cable  run¬ 
ways,  labels  labelers,  lighter  boxes  and  what  not.  You 
made  us  what  we  are.  We  helped  make  you  what  you 
are. 

It  is  so  easy  to  forget  the  past.  Yesterday’s  griefs 
are  so  soon  forgotten.  With  you  it  was  unrogued  seed 
and  seed  of  uneven  maturity  and  of  mongrel  ancestry. 

It  was  hole  and  cap  cans,  patching  cap  and  tip  leaks, 
gas  troubles,  soldering  irons,  honory  cappers  and  labor 
troubles,  acid  and  drops  of  solder,  hand  husking,  hand 
labeling,  back-breaking  labor,  delays  that  were  costly 
and  ruined  quality,  buckles,  swells,  black  com,  off 
grades  and  the  whole  gamut  of  ills  which  have  fallen 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  canner,  besides  rain,  drought, 
over-production,  crop  failures,  hail,  blight,  insects, 
spores,  bacteria,  things  seen  and  things  unseen. 

The  weather,  seasons,  the  crops  and  the  markets  are 
still  vour  problems.  They  are  enough.  The  others,  and 
they  (added  to  what  you  had  were  too  much)  are 
largely  ours,  and  how  well  we  have  solved  them  you  ap¬ 
preciate  whenever  your  minds  hark  back  a  few  years  in 
retrospect. 

Yet  many  problems  and  improvements  undreamed¬ 
of  are  ahead  of  us  whose  interests  are  in  canning,  can¬ 
ning  machinery  and  supplies.  We  cannot  stand  still; 
we  must  produce  better  and  better  food  at  lesser  pro¬ 
duction  cost  and  in  greater  volume  for  thousands  of 
people  who  do  not  yet  know  or  care  for  canned  ffod. 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  friends,  the  machinery  and 
supply  people.  Come  to  our  exhibition  in  January  at 
the  Hotel  Stevens,  here  in  Chicago.  Discuss  your  prob¬ 
lems  with  us  as  with  a  friend.  If  you  have  no  need 
don’t  buy,  for  unless  we  can  make  you  many  dollars  for 
the  one  you  spend  with  us  we  do  not  want  a  single  dol¬ 
lar.  Do  not  throw  out  a  good  machine  for  something 
new  unless  you  are  reasonably  sure  it  is  more  efficient ; 
will  save  you  money  and  nay  for  itself  as  against  the 
old  within  a  year  or  two.  Buy  with  open  mind,  but  buv 
with  nuality  and  service  in  mind,  and  buy  wisely.  You 
have  been  prudent  in  management,  else  you  would  not 
have  succeeded,  therefore  conserve  your  liquid  capital, 
but  progress  vdth  the  age  and  with  the  broad  vision 
and  intelligent  foresight  that  has  made  the  Middle 
West  the  industrial  backbone  of  the  country. 

We  are  friends,  the  supply  people,  the  brokers  and 
the  canners.  We  who  are  not  canners  need  you.  You 
who  are  canners  need  us.  We,  the  machinery  and  sup¬ 
ply  people,  decided  to  come  to  Chicago  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession  for  our  exhibition  with  the  National  Canners 
Association  at  great  expense  and  even  greater  incon¬ 
venience  because  you,  the  canners,  again  wanted  your 
National  Convention  in  Chicago.  If  we  need  each  other 
and  our  interests  are  mutual,  do  not  slight  our  exhibits. 
Because  of  the  restricted  space  these  exhibits  are  sepa¬ 
rated  on  tw^o  floors.  Make  it  a  point  to  have  a  friendly 
visit  with  the  supply  men,  as  well  as  the  men  exhibiting 


or  printed  in  colors  -  - 
Va  rnished  embossed 

Will  solve  your  Isabel  Problems 
and  increase  your  sales.  «  •  «  « 
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heavy  machinery.  You  won’t  lose  by  it  (you  may  win 
an  automobile),  and  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  giv¬ 
ing  you  another  greeting  and  another  hand  clasp  as  a 
pledge  of  continued  friendship  and  understanding  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  Gordon  C.  Corba- 
ley,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution, 
Inc.,  who  said  that  during  the  last  presidential  election 
we  heard  much  of  the  farm  question  and  distribution. 
For  many  years  the  canner  was  in  the  same  position  as 
the  farmer,  but  now  the  canning  industry  is  moving 
over  from  a  sort  of  farm  by-products  industry  to  an 
orderly  manufacturing  business.  All  business  seems 
to  be  drifting  into  central  control ;  that  is,  handled  by 
an  organized  group  in  a  specific  industry,  as  individuals 
now  see  that  to  sell  out  on  a  market  free  from  cut¬ 
throat  practices  is  the  remedy  for  successful  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  main  factors  of  selling  under  orderly  control 
is  to  have  a  full  statistical  knowledge  of  stocks  on  hand, 
conditions  generally  and  true  co-operation  of  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Royal  F.  Clark  held  over  his  report  on  Status  of 
Proposed  General  Advertising  Campaign  for  the  closed 
meeting  Wednesday.  December  5th. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

GROWERS  ADVISED  TO  DISPOSE  OF  BASKETS 
BANNED  BY  ACT 

Regulations  Issued  Under  New  Standard  Container  Law 


Growers  who  use  baskets  which  are  illegal 
under  the  Standard  Container  Act  of  1928  should 
dispose  of  such  baskets  prior  to  November  1, 
1929,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  in  connection  with  regulations  covering  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  act. 

The  act  applies  to  baskets  in  both  intrastate  and  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  Growers  are  advised  by  the  de¬ 
partment  to  regulate  their  purchases  so  that  all  non¬ 
standard  baskets  will  be  disposed  of  before  November 
1,  1929. 

Another  effect  of  the  law,  in  the  opinion  of  the  So¬ 
licitor  for  the  department,  is  to  make  inoperative  all 
state  laws  fixing  weights  per  bushel  for  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables,  when  such  commodities  are  sold  in  baskets 
meeting  its  requirements.  This  means  that  no  state 
law  which  is  in  any  way  in  conflict  with  the  Federal 
Act,  either  in  the  matter  of  prescribed  weights  or  di¬ 
mension  specifications,  can  be  enforced  as  to  fruits  and 
vegetables  sold  in  hampers  and  baskets  which  comply 
with  that  act. 

The  Standard  Container  Act  of  1928,  passed  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  fixes  standards  for  ham¬ 
pers,  round  stave  baskets  and  splint  baskets  for  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  for  other  purposes.  Administration 
of  the  law  is  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
which  bureau  is  also  administering  the  act  of  1916  to 
fix  standards  for  Climax  baskets  for  grapes  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  to  fix  standards  for  baskets 
and  other  containers  for  small  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  new  legislation  defines  standard  hampers  and 
round  stave  baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  of 
the  following  capacities :  One-eighth  bushel,  one-fourth 


bushel,  one  and  one-fourth  bushels,  one  and  one-half 
bushels,  and  two  bushels.  For  the  purpose  of  the  act 
a  bushel,  standard  dry  measure,  has  a  capacity  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  forty-two  one-hun¬ 
dredths  (2150.42)  cubic  inches. 

Standard  splint  baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
under  the  act,  shall  be  the  four-quart  basket,  eight- 
quart  basket,  twelve-quart  basket,  sixteen-quart  bas¬ 
ket,  twenty-four-quart  basket,  and  thirty-two-quart 
basket,  standard  dry  measure,  a  quart  standard  dry 
measure  having  a  capacity  of  sixty-seven  and  two- 
tenths  (67.2)  cubic  inches. 

The  legislation  requires  that  “no  manufacturer  shall 
manufacture  hampers,  round  stave  baskets  or  splint 
baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables  unless  the  dimension 
specifications  for  such  (containers)  shall  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.”  Also,  that  “it  shall  be  unlawful  to  manufacture 
for  sale  or  shipment,  to  offer  for  sale,  to  sell,  to  offer 
for  shipment,  or  to  ship,  hampers,  round  stave  baskets 
or  splint  baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  either  filled 
or  unfilled,  or  parts  of  such  hampers,  round  stave  bas¬ 
kets  or  splint  baskets  that  do  not  comply  with  this 
act.” 

The  department  regulations  declare  that  a  basket  or 
hamper  the  gross  dimensions  of  which  are  such  as  to 
give  to  the  untrained  eye  the  appearance  of  a  greater 
or  lesser  capacity  than  that  of  a  standard  container,  or 
which  is  not  readily  distinguishable  from  another 
standard  container,  is  of  deceptive  appearance. 

Copies  of  the  regulations  which  define  the  capacity 
and  appearance  of  containers,  tolerances  and  variations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

VEGETABLE  AND  FRUIT  PACKS  SMALL  IN  EAST¬ 
ERN  CANADA;  EXCELLENT  IN  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


Eastern  Canada  generally  reports  small  packs  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  while  British  Columbia 
packs  have  been  exceptionally  large,  according  to 
information  received  from  A.  H.  Thiemann,  American 
trade  commissioner  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  In  the  Eastern 
Provinces  wholesale  grocery  firms  have  been  busy. 
Prices  for  new  pack  whole  beets  are  higher  than  last 
year,  and  the  market  for  Canadian  white  beans  is  firm, 
quotations  running  as  high  as  $5.25  per  bushel.  Some 
brands  of  canned  pork  and  beans  are  also  higher  in 
price.  Pumpkin  is  now  being  packed,  and  since  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  limited  and  packers  are  paying  higher  prices  than 
last  year,  the  pack  is  expected  to  be  small.  There  is  a 
heavy  demand  for  jam  and  deliveries  are  slow.  Due  to 
a  reduced  catch  of  domestic  sardines,  the  market  for 
the  canned  product  has  advanced  10  cents  per  case. 
Apple  canning  is  expected  to  start  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  from  present  indications  Ontario  will  have 
a  small  pack. 

British  Columbia  packers  are  expected  to  benefit  by 
the  shortage  in  Eastern  Canada.  There  has  been 
an  exceptionally  large  pack  of  tomatoes  and  various 
fruits.  Wholesalers  report  exceedingly  good  business 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  There  is  a  shortage  of  evap¬ 
orated  apples  at  Winnipeg,  the  stocks  of  many  distribu¬ 
tors  either  being  abnormally  low  or  depleted. 
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YOUR 


FOR 


QUAUTY 

Oar  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 


Your  Cooking  Problems  Solved 
by  use  of  these  appli2tnces. 


Copper  Steam  Jacket  Kettles 
all  sizes  and  Types. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Indiana  Pulpers 
Improved  Brush  Finishers 
Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machines 
Indiana  No.  10  Fillers 
Indiana  Grading  Tables 
Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin 
Wilters 


Pulp  Pumps 

Enameled  &  Cypress  Tanks 

Steam  Traps 

Steel  Stools 

Enameled  Pails 

Enameled  Pipe 

Peeling  Knives 

Fire  Pots 

Open  &  Closed  Retorts 


COIL  IN  TANK 


Use  ‘"CLEVO”  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting. 


Actual  tests  show 
The  Kook-More  Koil 
9S%  efficient 
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CAPTAIN  BURNET  LANDRETH 

Agriculturist,  Horticulturist,  Business  Man,  Author 
and  Civil  War  Veteran. 


Editor’s  Note — There  died  at  his  home,  on  Sunday 
morning,  December  2nd,  1928,  one  who  7night  ivell  be 
called  the  Dean  of  the  Seed  Trade;  certainly  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  youhg  generation  of  what  devotion  to  an 
ideal  can  produce.  His  life  history  is  a  record  of 
achievement,  totally  lacking  the  present-day  flare,  but 
producing  residts  that  count  for  permanency. 


Frequently  Capt.  Burnet  Landreth  has  been 
termed  “the  dean  of  American  seed  growers”  by 
seedsmen  of  this  continent.  His  reputation  is 
international.  Distinguished  citizen  of  Bristol,  Pa., 
he  was  president  of  the  David  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  or¬ 
ganized  one  hundred  and  forty-four  years  ago,  or  as 
ancient  as  the  seed  growing  industry  itself  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  nationally  outstanding  in  agri¬ 
culture,  horticulture,  forestry,  as  a  research  worker 
and  writer  upon  these  subjects,  and,  in  Pennsylvania, 


BURNET  LANDRETH 

as  a  business  man.  Thrice  he  was  decorated  by  the 
French  Government  for  his  work  in  agriculture,  and 
multiple  times  he  was  honored  in  other  foreign 
countries. 

Catain  Landreth  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1842. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Episcopal  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  was  the  oldest  alumnus,  and  later  attended 
the  engineering  department  of  Polytechnic  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  acquired  training  that  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead  throughout  his  career. 

In  1861  Captain  Landreth  served  successively  as 
private,  corporal  and  sergeant  in  a  Philadelphia  City 
militia  regiment.  He  was  commissioned  a  captain  in 
1862,  and,  previous  to  the  Antitam  campaign,  organ¬ 
ized  and  commanded  Company  I,  of  the  17th  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Militia.  In  1863,  before  the  Gettysburg  cam¬ 
paign,  he  organized  and  commanded  Company  G,  of 
the  43rd  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Militia, 


and  was  offered  the  rank  of  major,  which  he  declined. 
In  1878  he  became  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Bris¬ 
tol  Post,  No.  73,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  which 
Post  he  was  subsequently  chosen  commander.  Later 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  For  many  years  also  he  had 
been  an  honorary  member  of  a  celebrated  British  regi¬ 
ment  in  which  David  Landreth  was  a  soldier  in  1660. 
This  ancestor,  who  spelled  the  surname  with  two  d’s, 
was  of  the  seventh  generation  before  Captain  Land¬ 
reth,  of  Bristol,  Pa. 

As  a  young  man  Captain  Landreth  entered  the  field 
of  agriculture,  and  up  to  February,  1928,  though  an 
octogenarian,  was  active  in  it.  At  president  of  the 
David  Landreth  Seed  Company  he  continued  the  or¬ 
ganization  founded  in  1784  by  the  first  David  Land¬ 
reth,  and  which  has  been  inherited  and  operated  by 
his  descendants  successively.  In  1897  Captain  Land¬ 
reth  succeeded  his  brother,  Oliver  Landreth,  as  its 
head,  and  has  given  through  three  decades  his  utmost 
devotion  to  the  expansion  of  the  old  and  honored  firm. 
He  was  the  originator  and  for  thirty-seven  years  was 
the  president  of  the  Association  of  Centenary  Firms 
of  the  United  States,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dignified  in  the  country.  It  has  a  role  of  eighty-eight 
firms,  all  of  which  are  more -than  one  hundred  years 
old,  and  in  all  of  which  the  present  management  re¬ 
mains  in  the  control  of  the  male  line  of  thq  founder. 
In  1876  Captain  Landreth  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Centennial  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  only  chief  who 
served  without  salary.  He  gave  twenty-two  months 
of  unfiagging  work  in  this  connection,  increasing  the 
three  acres  originally  designed  for  an  agricultural 
building  to  ten  acres,  under  one  roof,  and,  in  addition, 
saw  to  it  that  thirty  acres  were  filled  with  out-of-doors 
displays.  In  1887  Captain  Landreth  was  first  vice- 
president  and  American  director  in  chief  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Exhibition  in  London,  and  the  year  following  was 
an  international  judge  of  the  Paris  Exposition.  He 
received  appointments  of  honorary  foreign  member¬ 
ship  in  the  national  agricultural  societies  of  Japan, 
China,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Belgium,  Chili,  France,  Hun¬ 
gary,  British  India;  honorary  membership  in  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  of  London,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Sweden,  and  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His  first 
decoration  from  the  French  Government  came  in  1885, 
when  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  De  Merite  Agricole  De 
France  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Later,  in  this,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  ranks  of  officer  and  commander.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  of  France, 
and  was  active  in  agricultural  societies  of  many  kinds, 
in  as  many  countries  and  localities.  For  ten  years  he 
was  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture,  four  times  vice-president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  four  times 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Agricultural  Society,  three  times  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forestry  Society,  and  also 
an  active  member  of  many  other  similar  organizations. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  in  which  he  was  fourth  on  the  list  of  living  mem¬ 
bers,  also  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  business  office  maintained  by  Captain  Landreth 
is  a  museum  of  agricultural  interest.  Here,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  to  be  seen  a  tablet  bearing  the  names  of  six¬ 
teen  Landreth  men  successively  in  the  seed  business. 
Here  are  many  photographs  of  letters  received  from 
successors  to  ancestors  who  dealt  at  wholesale  with 
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CONTINUOUS  COOKING 


(CONTINUOUS  COOKING  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be 
lightly  dealt  with.  If  you  have  a  problem  in  con¬ 
tinuous  cooking  you  should  think  firstly  of  whom  you 
could  consult  about  this  problem.  Among  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  canning  machinery  the  companies  to  con¬ 
sult  with  are  the  companies  who  for  years  have  had  Con¬ 
tinuous  Pressure  Cookers  on  the  market. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CONTINUOUS  PRES¬ 
SURE  COOKER-UP  TO  260  <>F 


Not  only  companies  who  have  Continuous  Pressure 
Cookers  on  the  market  but  Continuous  Cookers  which 
cook  with  atmospheric  pressure,  as  naturally  a  company 
which  has  only  Continuous  Pressure  Cookers  would  ad¬ 
vocate  Pressure  Cookers  for  practically  all  purposes 
whether  they  were  suitable  or  not.  The  Berlin  Chapman 
Company  has  Continuous  Cookers  of  both  the  pressure 
type,  which  will  cook  up  to  260®,  and  the  non-pressure 
type,  which  will  cook  up  to  210o  or  212o. 


CONTINUOUS-UP  TO  212® 


You  still  have  another  problem.  If  the  manufacturer 
with  whom  you  are  consulting  manufactures  only  Con¬ 
tinuous  Cookers  he  will  recommend  Continuous  Cookers 
for  your  problem;  but  the  Berlin  Chapman  Company 
manufactures  all  types  of  Cookers,  both  continuous  and 
automatic,  as  well  as  the  old  style  hand  operated  vertical 
kettles  and  horizontal  kettles,  so  when  you  have  a  con¬ 
tinuous  cooking  problem  we  ask  you  to  get  in  touch  with 
us,  as  we  think  with  our  complete  line  of  conning  ma¬ 
chinery  we  can  solve  your  problem. 


AUTOMATIC  PRESSURE  COOKER 
-UP  TO  260  «F 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO 


Berlin,  Wisconsin 


VCANNING%#  MACHINERY 

J!  Single  Unit  orJf  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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1  TON  TOMATOES 
HAND  WAY. 


Ayars  Tomato  Corer, 

SAVES  TOMATOES 
—  MORE  CAfi 


REGULAR  TOMATOES 


CUT  No.  2-  TOP  VIEW 


Butts  stt 
cored  am 

Women  i 
making 
whole  tot 


OPERATION 


The  operators  can  feed  both  sides,  placing 
on  each  side  of  the  carrier  chain.  They  then  car 
No.  3).  Having  removed  the  butt  (which  is  mo 
which  is  taken  out  by  two  separate  coring  machine 
table  with  supporting  clamps  that  hold  them,  they 
then  go  through  the  scalder  and  come  out  on  a  d 
The  trimmed  tomatoes  deliver  at  the  discharge  em 
women  who  remove  the  loose  skin  that  is  left  on 
condition. 


AND  LARGE  WASTE 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


AYARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Gentlemen: 


We  used  one  of  your  Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer  a 
so  well  pleased  with  the  results  we  bought  a  second  ma 
pleasure  to  testify  to  the  merits  of  these  machines:  both 
tomatoes  when  packed  and  the  increased  average  per  tor 
atoes  packed  with  your  machines  not  only  command  bet 
getting  the  cores  out  clean  instead  of  having  them  slicet 
The  tomatoes  prepared  after  your  machines  not  only  ho 
in  filling  with  your  new  rotary  fiiller  they  come  as  near  t 
get. 
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Trimmer  and  Scalder 


-  BETTER  QUALITY 
IS  PER  TON  - 


1  TON  TOMATOES 
MACHINE  WAY. 


JTNo.  I. 


\wed  off,  tomatoes 
d  scalded. 

remove  skins  only, 
more  buckets  of 
matoes. 


CUT  No.  3. 


1  the  tomatoes  butt  end  down  as  shown  in  cut  No.  2, 
rryover  a  12"  fine  tooth  saw  which  saws  1/16"  off  (cut 
3Stly  green  or  sunburned, )  we  have  the  green  core  left 
es  located  on  each  side  of  the  carrier  and  by  a  revolving 
r  are  cored  from  the  bottom  by  revolving  cutters.  They 
lisc  at  each  side  of  the  scalder  (as  shown  in  cut  No.  1). 
id  into  buckets,  or  belt.  They  are  then  delivered  to  the 
[',[  thereby  leaving  the  tomatoes  practically  in  a  whole 


Greenwich,  N.  J. 

December  6,  1928 


and  Scalders  during  the  season  of  1927  and  were 
nachine  in  1928  and  it  affords  us  a  great  deal  of 
;h  IS  to  their  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our 
on  over  the  old  method  of  hand  peeling.  Tom- 
etter  prices  but  eliminate  swells  in  the  pack  by 
ed  in  the  middle  with  half  the  cores  remaining, 
hold  their  natural  shape  after  they  are  peeled  but 
r  to  being  hand  filled  as  we  think  it  is  possible  to 
l^ery  truly  yours, 

R.  S.  WATSON  &  SON. 


A  LARGE  PILE  OF  CANS 


MEANS  LESS  WASTE 


SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 
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ancestors  of  the  Landreths  over  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Here  is  a  photograph  of  a  steam  tractor,  taken 
in  1872,  which  was  capable  of  traveling  sixteen  miles 
an  hour  on  an  ordinary  good  road.  Here  is  also  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  a  farm  and  steam  digger  made  at  the 
Landreth  wheelwright  shop  on  the  Landreth  farm  in 
1875.  And  here  are  photographs  of  old  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  Landreth’s  seeds  of  1784,  1795,  1802, 
1819,  and  diplomas  and  certificates  in  agriculture  and 
allied  subjects. 

Four  times  Captain  Landreth  was  president  of  the 
Seed  Merchants’  Protective  League,  and  later,  for 
eighteen  terms,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Seedsmen’s  League.  He  has  written  a  number  of 
important  essays  on  seed  growing,  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  its  history,  development  and  ills.  He  was  au¬ 
thor  of  several  volumes  also,  dealing  with  special 
subjects. 

For  twenty-two  years  Captain  Landreth  was  vestry¬ 
man  in  St.  James’  Church,  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  served 
as  vestryman  at  Christ  Church  in  Eddington,  Pa.  He 
was  a  widower. 

Captain  Landreth  is  survived  by  four  children :  Bur¬ 
net,  Jr.,  S.  Phillips,  Frances  H.  and  David  5th,  and  a 
sister,  Annie  B, 

AUSTRALIAN  CANNED  FRUIT  INDUSTRY 

By  E.  C.  Squire,  American  Trade  Commissioner. 

AT  the  present  time  the  Austrialian  canned  fruit  in- 
dustry  is  facing  a  serious  position.  In  the  first 

^  place,  there  is  much  more  fruit  canned  than  is 
needed  for  Australian  requirements,  yet  even  with  an 
export  bounty  of  36  cents  per  dozen  tins  of  peaches 
there  is  still  a  heavy  loss  on  export.  At  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  shareholders  of  the  Griffith  (N.  S.  W.)  Produ¬ 
cers’  Co-operative  Company  it  was  stated  that  every  ton 
of  peaches  canned  last  year  at  the  Murrumbidgee  Irri¬ 
gation  Area  canneries  showed  a  loss  of  approximately 
$45.00.  In  Victoria  the  same  position  holds  as  it  is  said 
that  even  after  the  bounty  is  paid  there  is  a  loss  to 
growers  of  14  to  16  cents  on  each  dozen  cans  of  peaches 
processed.  The  trouble  is  that  production  of  peaches 
especially  has  far  exceeded  both  consumption  and  ex¬ 
port  requirements. 

According  to  the  figures  contained  in  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Canned  Fruits  Export  Control  Board,  the 
1928  canning  season  was  the  heaviest  experienced  by 
the  industry.  The  record  quantity  of  3,252,686  dozen 
tins  of  apricots,  peaches  and  pear  were  processed  in 
1928,  compared  with  a  yield  in  the  previous  season  of 
1,934,630  dozen  tins.  Australian  consumption  is  about 
18,000,000  tins  a  year,  which  left  a  large  balance  to  be 
disposed  of,  coupled  with  a  carry-over  from  last  year. 
It  is  expected  that  a  total  of  1,000,000  dozen  tins  will  be 
exported  this  season.  However,  present  stocks  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  canned  fruit  are  said  to  now  amount  to  26,000,- 
000  tins,  and  that  there  probably  will  be  a  surplus  of 
15,000,000  tins  to  be  carried  into  next  year.  Sales  of 
canned  fruit  in  Australia  are  said  to  have  been  slow 
this  winter,  and  have  been  affected  by  the  glut  of  fresh 
fruits  in  all  markets  this  year,  so  that  fact  has  not 
helped  to  reduce  the  surplus  as  much  as  was  hoped  for. 
Now,  in  addition  to  the  surplus  left  over  from  1928,  it 
is  estimated  by  the  Commonwealth  Department  of  Mar¬ 
kets  that  for  the  coming  season  an  unusually  large  pack 
of  20,000,000  tins  of  canned  fruit,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
said  to  be  peaches,  will  be  available  for  consumption 
within  Aupstralia,  in  addition  to  the  fruit  prepared  and 
approved  for  export. 


For  the  disposal  of  the  canned  fruit  within  Australia 
the  Commonwealth  Department  of  Markets  has  already 
formulated  plans.  As  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  for  canning 
comes  from  areas  financed  by  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  they  are  said  to  have  over  $500,000,000 
involved  in  irrigation  and  closer  settlement  plans,  nat¬ 
urally  they  are  vitally  interested  in  the  matter  of  the 
disposal  of  the  canned  fruit.  The  Minister  for  Markets 
has  suggested  that  a  lev^^^  of  2  cents  a  dozen  tins  should 
be  struck  to  provide  a  fund  for  an  intensive  publicity 
campaign.  It  is  also  proposed  by  this  department  that 
the  canners  and  growers  should  adopt  the  lowest  price 
at  which  the  fruit  could  be  sold  as  a  standard  for  the 
domestic  pack,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
good  fruit  at  uniform  prices  throughout  Australia. 
About  28c  a  can  is  the  price  suggested. 

This  matter  of  over-production  is  also  seriously  en¬ 
gaging  the  attention  of  fruit  growers,  and  at  a  recent 
conference  of  all  the  Victorian  canneries  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  there  should  be  a  complete  cessation  of 
planting  trees  bearing  the  main  canning  fruits  in  Vic¬ 
toria  for  the  next  two  years,  on  account  of  both  canne¬ 
ries  and  fresh  fruit  markets  being  oversupplied  last 
season.  The  fruit  growers  of  the  Murrumbidgee  Irri¬ 
gation  Area,  one  of  the  largest  fruit-growing  areas  in 
Austalia,  are  also  concerned  about  the  disposal  of  their 
crops  at  lower  prices  than  last  year,  as  there  is  the 
promise  of  a  heavy  peach  and  apricot  crop  on  that  area. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  a 
compulsory  pool  to  handle  the  fruit  this  year,  but  as  yet 
no  vote  has  been  taken  on  the  matter. 

The  huge  losses  on  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
cannery  at  Leeton  is  also  causing  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  much  concern,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  a  few  days  ago  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  canners  with  a  view  to  arranging  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  equalization  fund  under  which  all 
canners  should  share  in  any  loss  occasioned  by  export. 
Last  season  the  canners  paid  the  growers  $58.45  a  ton 
for  their  peaches,  but  this  was  disastrous  to  canners  be¬ 
cause  of  the  price  war  between  the  co-operative  and 
proprietary  canneries.  It  is  thought  that  $44.00  will 
probably  be  the  limit  this  season,  although  the  state 
cannery  at  Leeton  state  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
more  than  $29.00  a  ton  if  the  cannery  is  not  to  be  run 
at  a  loss. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  have  militated  against 
the  canned  fruit  industry  of  Australia  being  carried  out 
profitably  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  adverse  sugar  position. 

(b)  Increased  cost  of  production. 

(c)  Increased  cost  of  orchard  requisites. 

(d)  Increased  production  and  not  being  able  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  surplus  production  satisfactorily. 

The  sugar  position  in  Australia  most  seriously  affects 
the  fruit  industry,  as  on  account  of  the  duty  on  sugar 
and  the  embargo  against  importation  sugar  now  costs 
$148  a  ton,  compared  with  $85.70  a  ton  in  1916.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  Federal  Government  has  allowed 
a  large  amount  of  Australian  sugar  to  be  sold  to  over¬ 
seas  competitors  at  $53.50  a  ton,  f.  o.  b.,  and  Australian 
canners  and  jam  manufacturers  consider  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  purchase  Australian  sugar  at 
world’s  parity  plus  the  duty  of  $45,44  or  be  allowed  to 
import  and  pay  the  duty.  In  1916  Australia  was  mar¬ 
keting  33  1-3  per  cent  more  jam  than  her  present  out¬ 
put.  This  serious  decrease  in  the  production  of  jam 
means  that  the  fruit  growers  have  lost  a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  former  outlet  for  their  fruit,  with  the  result 
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that  they  are  compelled  to  seek  a  higher  price  for  the 
proportion  that  is  sold  for  canning.  In  1912  the  jam 
manufactured  in  the  commonwealth  amounted  to  85,- 
800,000  pounds,  compared  with  67,300,000  pounds  in 

1925- 26.  During  the  war  jams  and  jellies  were  ex¬ 
ported  in  large  quantities  from  Australia,  and  in 
1818-19  the  record  amount  of  79,277,560  pounds,  valued 
at  $8,500,000,  was  despatched  from  Australia.  In 

1926- 27  the  amount  of  jam  exported  was  2,422,988  lbs., 
valued  at  $352,111,  and  in  1927-28  the  value  of  jam  ex¬ 
ported  was  $335,540,  so  from  a  comparison  of  these  fig¬ 
ures  it  will  be  seen  how  the  export  trade  in  jam  has  di¬ 
minished.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  sugar  position  could 
be  adjusted  that  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to 
the  profitable  conduct  of  the  canning  and  jam-making 
industries  would  be  removed.  Of  course,  during  the 
past  ten  years  wages  have  increased  very  much,  and 
this  fact,  together  with  the  increased  cost  of  orchard 
requisites,  has  also  added  a  further  burden  to  the  can¬ 
ning  industry. 

Regarding  the  increased  production  and  not  being 
able  to  market  the  surplus  satisfactorily,  it  is  now  felt 
by  the  majority  of  fruit  growers  that  the  Government 
should  restrict  advances  to  place  further  settlers  on 
orchard  areas  until  an  assured  market  is  available  for 
the  processed  fruit. 

The  following  statistics  regarding  production,  ex¬ 
ports  of  canned  fruits,  number  of  canneries  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  etc.,  are  given  to  show  how  the  industry  has 
grown  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Extent  of  Industry — From  1916  to  1926  the  acreage 
under  cultivation  for  the  growing  of  fruit  trees  in¬ 
creased  from  192,000  to  276,000  acres,  an  increase  of 
approximately  84,000  acres,  although  it  was  in  1921-22 
the  maximum  area  of  281,149  acres  was  planted. 
Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  marketing  of  the  surplus 
production,  the  area  has  declined  since  that  date  by 
some  6,000  acres,  the  decrease  being  made  noticeable 
in  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

Production — Production  has  increased  during  the 
past  five  years  in  the  following  manner : 


Canned  fruits  produced. 
Year  Tons  fresh  fruit  dozs.  No.  21/2  cans 

1922- 23  .  15,910  1,506,752 

1923- 24  .  21,528  1,838,446 

1924- 25  .  26,278  2,420,426 

1925- 26  .  23,402  2,250,000 

1926- 27  .  20,548  1,934,620 

1927- 28  .  3,252,686 


Exports  and  Imports — Details  concerning  the  quan¬ 
tities  and  values  of  preserved  fruit  imported  into  Aus¬ 
tralia  cannot  readily  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  customs  returns  particulars  concerning  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  in  certain  cases  combined.  The  total 
value  of  fruit  and  vegetables  preserved  or  partly  pre¬ 
served  in  liquid,  or  pulped,  imported  to  Australia  dur¬ 
ing  1925-26  was  $860,957.  The  total  value  of  fruits 
preserved  in  liquid  exported  from  Australia  in  1927-28 
was  $2,170,610,  compared  with  $1,162,660  in  1926-27. 
The  amount  and  value  of  each  kind  of  fruit  exported 
from  Australia  for  1927-28  are  not  yet  available,  but 
following  are  the  details  for  1926-27,  as  compared  with 
1925-26: 


Exports  of  fruits  (preserved  in  liquid  or  partly 
preserved) .  1926-27  1925-26 

Apricots  . $195,282  $350,805 

Peaches  .  815,538  983,753 

Pears  .  81,670  306,833 

Pineapples  . ; .  1,119  3,674 

Other  .  73,917  79,149 


Canneries — The  major  portion  of  the  fruit  for  can¬ 
ning  in  Australia  is  produced  in  the  State  of  Victoria. 
New  South  Wales  comes  second  on  the  list.  South  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Tasmania  filling  third  and  fourth  places.  The 
Queensland  canneries  handle  pineapples  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  canneries 
in  the  commonwealth  and  their  estimated  capacities: 


Victoria.  dozs.,  36-oz.  cans. 

Kyabram  Co-op  Fruit  Pres.  Co.,  Ltd .  305,000 

Ardoma  Fruit  Products  Co-op  Co.,  Ltd .  450,000 

Shepparton  Fruit  Pres.  Co.,  Ltd .  600,000 

Australasian  Jam  Co.,  Pty.  Ltd .  370,000 

Rosella  Pres,  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd .  83,000 

H.  M.  Leggo  &  Co.,  Ltd .  37,000 

Studley  Pres.  Co.  Pty.,  Ltd .  26,500 

Geelong  and  Western  Dist.  Co-op  Pres.  Co .  10,500 

Bendigo  Pres.  Co.,  Pty.  Ltd .  13,500 

Waverley  Co-op  Pres.  Co.,  Pty.  Ltd .  20,000 

C.  J.  Goodman,  Bairnsdale .  9,000 

New  South  Wales.  dozs.,  30-oz.  cans. 

Water  Conservation  and  Irrigation  Commission  484,000 

P.  Methven  &  Sons .  25,000 

Oakleaf  Press  Co.,  Ltd . .  118,500 

H.  Jones  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Sydney) .  66,500 

Peacock  Jam  Co .  52,000 

South  Australia. 

South  Aust.  Fruitgrowers  Co-op.  Soc.,  Ltd .  22,250 

T.  Robson  &  Sons .  3,500 

H.  Jones  &  Co.  (Adelaide),  Ltd .  144,000 

Tasmania. 

H.  Jones  &  Co.,  Ltd .  140,000 

W.  D.  Peacock  &  Co.,  Ltd .  28,000 


RESTAURANT  OWNERS  MISREPRESENT 
KETCHUP 

AN  investigation  into  the  operation  of  several  restau- 
rants  in  Pennsylvania  has  revealed  an  ingenious 

^ketchup  fraud,  says  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  01  Agriculture. 

The  fraud  is  started  by  the  purchase  in  bottles  of  a 
quantity  of  ketchup  of  a  well-known  brand.  As  fast  as 
these  bottles  are  emptied  by  the  patrons  of  the  restau¬ 
rant  they  are  refilled  in  the  kitchen  from  bulk  with  a 
ketchup  of  questionable  grade  and  quality. 

After  the  careful  investigation  of  several  complaints. 
Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  director  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry,  issued  the  following  pointed 
statement : 

“Refilling  of  bottles  put  out  by  well-known  firms  with 
ketchup  of  questionable  character,  prepared  by  other 
firms,  is  a  plain  case  of  misbranding  and  violation  of 
the  law.  Persons  attempting  such  methods  of  proce¬ 
dure  and  who  serve  ketchup  in  this  manner  in  restau¬ 
rants  or  dining  halls  will  be  held,  if  apprehended,  to  the 
full  penalties  of  the  law. 

“There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  attempts  at  fraud¬ 
ulent  sales  of  this  character. 

“The  agents  of  the  Bureau  are  investigating  all  com¬ 
plaints  received  covering  such  sales,  and  prompt  action 
will  be  taken  against  those  persons  responsible  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  tomato  ketchup  in  this  unla>^ul  manner.” 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

**A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5Hi  Edttton  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Belt  driven 

Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Corn.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre' 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super^sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in¬ 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  for  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 

SPRAGU  E-SELLS  DIVISION 

OF  JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

308WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Factories:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  .  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  weak  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  yon  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  tofether  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


_ For  Sale — Machinery _ 

FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE- 

1  Jeffrey-Wescott  Tomato  Peeling  Table 
1  Monitor  String  Bean  Cutter 
1  Kern  Finisher 
1  Zastrow  Hoist 


FOR  SALE — At  Public  Auction,  for  cash,  Thursday, 
January  4thth,  1929,  one  o’clock  P.  M.  at  Converse, 
Indiana,  Tomato  Canning  Factory,  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment  and  R.  R.  Switch.  Details  furnised  on  applic¬ 
ation. 

L.  M.  Gross,  Receiver,  El  wood,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  IJ  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehoilise  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Address  Box  A- 1620  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
FOR  SALE 

Two  lines  Catsup  Machinery 

One  line  Chili  Sauce  Machinery 

World  Automatic  Bottle  Labeler 

Two  Sprague-Sells  Rotary  Tomato  Washers 

One  Ayars  Two  Pocket  Tomato  Filler 

One  35  H.  P.  Engine 

Address  Box  A-1626  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED — One  Chisholm- Sc.ott  Pea  Viner,  advise 
condition  and  lowest  cash  price. 

Address  Box  A-1625  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED- 
Six  closed  Retorts 
Six  or  seven  Huskers 
Steam  Hoist 

Pea  Filler,  Ayars  preferred. 

Address  Box  A-1629  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Canning  Factory  located  in 
Indiana.  Equipped  with  two  lines  Catsup  Machinery, 
one  line  Chili  Sauce  Machinery,  one  line  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery,  two  150  H.  P.  Boilers.  Ample  Warehouse 
Room.  Factory  located  on  railroad  and  plenty  of 
acreage  is  available. 

_ Address  Box  A-1628  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Henry  County,  Ill.  8i  acres  of  land;  2  large 
warehouses;  3  story  factory;  good  farming  district;  a 
real  opportunity. 

Address  Box  A-1616  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Peanuts 

FOR  SALE— Buy  Peanuts  direct  from  growers  and 
roast  them  yourself.  10  lbs  $1.50;  25  lbs  $3.00;  100 
lbs  $10.00;  500  lbs  $40.00.  Prompt  shipments.  Re¬ 
ference  this  paper. 

J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


Wanted — Miscellaneous 


WANTED — To  buy  1500  lbs.  Full  Measure  Green  Bean 
Seed,  Colorado  grown.  State  prices  and  shipping 
points. 

Sampson  Canning  Co.,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — Two  canning  factories.  One  fully  equip¬ 
ped  for  packing  Corn  and  Tomatoes.  One  fully 
equipped  for  canning  Tomatoes.  Both  located  on 
Railroad  sidings.  Iron  buildings,  cement  floors, 
labor  houses,  contracts  easy  to  place  with  growers. 
Located  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Special  low 
prices  to  quick  buyers.  Reason  offered  for  sale  ac¬ 
count  of  age  and  other  business  interests. 

Address  Box  A-1626  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


We  want  a  strong  connection  to  supply  our  require¬ 
ments  in  large  quantities  of  Maryland.  Delaware  and 
Virginia  products.  With  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  we  can  do  a  very  large  business.  Liberal 
advances  will  be  given  on  consignment  immediately 
upon  arrival. 

Address  Box  A-1598  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — New  York  Importer  offers 
services,  permanent  arrangement  or  to  meet  your 
special  requirements  --  buying,  selling,  importing,  ex¬ 
porting,  inspection,  flnancing,  credits,  collections;  all 
the  advantages  of  a  New  York  office  at  nominal  ex¬ 
pense. 

Address  Box  A-1631  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Help  Wanted 

WANTED-  Food  Chemist.  Well  established,  progressive  Eastern 
Canning  company  needs  a  Food  Chemist  who  has  had  experience 
on  Jams,  Ketchup  and  condiments.  We  can  offer  a  real  pro¬ 
position  to  a  chemist  who  is  ambitious,  energetic,  industrious  and 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  factory  control  of  quality. 

Address  Box  B-1616  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situation — Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — By  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
rearranging,  installing  and  operating  machinery  in  Corn  canning 
plants.  Can  save  salary  in  increase  number  of  cans  per  ton  of 
Corn  delivered  Available  November  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1610  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  by  experienced  salesman  or  specialty  man, 
for  Broker  or  Canning  House.  Preferably  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  References  furnished. 

Address  Box  B-1614  care  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  now  managing  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  cannery  would  like  to  make  change  on  January  1st. 
Any  responsible  position  considered.  In  present  position  9  years, 
satisfactory  reason  for  making  change. 

Address  Box  B-1621  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  with  reliable  concern  as  manager  or  superint¬ 
endent.  Fruit  or  vegetable  cannery.  Experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  past  nine  years  as  manager.  Can  make  change 
January  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1624  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


— Sinem  1913 —  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baldmore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co,,  Inc. 

200*202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Top  Buyers. 


III  ujiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiimiiiiiM!iH!mm!!imiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi!niHmi!ii^  111 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


A  pure  food  product  -  a  strong, 
sanitary  can  -  a  Gamse  Label. 
There  is  a  combination  hard  to 
beat. 


H.GAMSESBR0. 

L,itlio^cLpher's  . 

GAMSE  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


=  aiHniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:  = 
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Robins-Beckett  Can  Cleaner 

For  Rusty  and  Dirty  Cans 

Write  For  Special  Circular 


Can  prices 

1928  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2H  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size  ,  i  s  [,  .  .  62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIRS  or  TIN  PlATt  -  tiACK  IRON  CALVANI/CO  IKON  •  ll»AE 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.,  BALTO.,  MD. 

Manufacturers 

CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Write  For  Late  Catalog 


Eliminate  causes 
of  1^1atsWd  souiV 
(^insure  sanitai$^ 
cleanliness — 


Ask.  your  supptj^  ynarr  j 

ibr 

San/{<irs  Oe^rn>r -v 


I  STttrdCb..  Me 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  whicli  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclar-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Inoculation  Pays  Big  Dividends 

In 

Yield  and  Quality 

Insure  a  good  crop  by  in¬ 
oculation  with  our  Super 
Yield  Cultures.  Let  us 
send  you  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  large  scale 
growing  tests. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  BACTERIOLOGISTS 
15  S.  Gay  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

PricM  represent  the  low0$t  ficare  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 

otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

BaltiaMra  Sc«r«a  MiTMtoS  by  thw*  Broken:  IThoniM  J.  MeMan  a  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co. 

Now  York  prises  eorrostod  oar  Special  Correspondent,  fin  eolnnw  headed  Y.*’  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Canned  Vegetables 


BaMo. 


N.Y. 

tS.66 

t8.66 

ts.ss 

tS.66 


ASPABAGU8*  (Califonia) 

White  Mammoth,  No. 

Peeled,  Na  2V4 . 

Larpe,  No. 

Peeled,  No.  - 

Madtonw  No.  SMi - -  - 

SBBAIIp  KOs  l%»,eesess*.s»eos— ooeoesesssssossess  owssoeo  eeoeees 

GrMii  Iftammotn*  No.  2 

Medium.  No.  2% - E'K 

SmaU,  No.  2%... - W-M 

Tips.  Uhiite,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq™  - 

Small.  No.  1  sq - tS.OO 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq... .  8.40  t8.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  fO.OO 

BAKED  BKANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80  .85 

No.  2  .  1-06 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 86  .86 

No.  2  .  1.00  — ~ 

No.  2M!  .  1-^®  1-'^® 

No.  10  .  B.50  6.26 

BKANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2..  1.26  1.36 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.60  6.76 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . . . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.40  ....... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No  10 — ..........  7.00  -~.- 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 90  1.06 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60  Out 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.26  2.40 

No.  10  .  12.00  . 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.75  1.76 

No.  10  .  10.00  . 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.46  1.86 

No.  10  .  8.00  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.20  1.20 

No.  10  .  7.00  6.60 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 90  . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

16—20,  No.  2 .  1.36 

16—20,  No.  3 .  1.66 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Cut,  No.  10 .  4.76 

Whole,  No.  10 .  4.76 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.00 

CORNt 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . .  ....... 

F,  O.  B.  Co . —  - 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.60 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.70 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

HOMINY# 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES# 

Standard,  No.  2 . .'. . 90 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.05 

No.  10  .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES# 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.60 

No.  10  .  8.00 


1.90 

1.60 

i'.16 

6.80 

6.26 

1.30 

6.26 

1.30 

6.26 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.66 

1.60 

1.80 


1.10 


1.16 


1.15 

3.60 


1.16 

6.50 


1.40 


PEAS# 

No.  1  Sieve.  No.  2 _ 

P.  O.  B.  Co..„ . . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co _ 

No.  8  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1.. 
E  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . . 

PUMPKIN#— Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 . 

No.  10  . . 

Squash,  No.  8 . 


140 

1.16 

1.16 

1.10 

1.10 

1.06 

1.00 

.96 

6.26 

6.16 

.80 

.95 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Ceatlauei 


Balto. 

N.  Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT# 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2%  . 

1.86 

No.  3  . 

1.45 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.00 

SPINACH# 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2%  . 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  3  . 

1.46 

1.56 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.90 

SUCCOTASH# 

Standard  Green  Corn, 

Green 

Limas 

No.  10  . 

7.60 

Standard  Green  Corn, 

Dried 

Limas 

1.26 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

1.60 

SWEET  POTATOES# 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O. 

B.  Co. 

.80 

.86 

No.  2%  . 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES# 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1.. 

P.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


1.16 

3.50 


1.30 

4.00 


.76 

.72% 

1.16 

1.10 


1.60 


F.  O.  B.  Co . 

..  6.00 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

..  .67% 

.70 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

..  .66 

.70 

No.  2  . 

..  .96 

1.05 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

.97%  1.05 

No.  . 

..  1.36 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

..  1.36 

No.  3  . 

..  1.45 

1.55 

No.  10  . 

..  1.47% 

No.  10  . 

..  4.76 

6.00 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

..  4.50 

6.00 

TOMATO  PUREE# 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

....  .66 

.66 

....  4.26 

4.00 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . 

.60 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

8.40 

CANNED  FRUITS— Contlaud 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8...... . .  146 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  8 _ 1.76 

Pies,  Uni>elled,  No.  8..„........„„___..  ....... 

Peeled,  No.  8 _  _ 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 .  3.26 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.60 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.16 

No.  3  . 1.66 

Seconds.  Net  8,  in  watar . . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  3  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2%  «...„ 

Choice  . 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra.  No.  2 _ _ _ ...  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2....„  _ _ 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2........_„.....„__ 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Elastem  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 _ .... _  _ 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . .  __ 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . ....... 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

STRAWBERRIES# 

Preserved,  No.  l..„ . 


N.Y. 

146 

1^ 


2.60 

8.26 

8.76 

9.25 


2.60 

2.40 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1.. 
Extra,  Preserved.  No.  2.... 
Standard,  Water,  No.  10.. 
FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 
Fancy,  No.  2% . 


2.00 

1.10 

I.I0 

1.16 

1.80 

2.20 

2.60 

7.60 

4.26 

3.60 

14.76 

12.75 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 


4.75 

4.75 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . . 

15  oz . 

17  oz . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz. . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-Ib.  eases,  4  doa... 


.  3.4S 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz....„ . . 

.  3.76 

4.75 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  os . . . . 

6  os.  . . .  ..... 

APRICOTS*  (California) 
Standard,  No.  2%..» . . . 

.  2.60 

2.80 

Choice,  No.  2%-» . 

_  2.86 

2.76 

Fancy,  No.  2%!L . 

8.80 

BLACKBERRIES* 

1.86 

1.46 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  I; . 

Flat.  No.  % _ 

Cohoo,  Tall.  No.  1............ . . . . . 

_ 6.26 

1.65 

1.60 


1.86 

1.46 

2.70 

2.00 


1.10 

1.46 

1.50 

1.66 


4.20 

2.26 

1.46 

1.66 

2.80 

8.10 

2.60 


3.60  2.76 


No.  2  Preserved................ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup _ ............ 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2.. 


1.76 

1.76 


2.26 


Flat,  No.  1„ 
Flat,  No.  % _ 


No.  10  .  14.00  10.76 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 


White  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Extra  Preserved,  No.  2.. 
R^  Pitted,  No.  10 . 


1.40 

1.76 


1.60 

1.86 


— 

California  Standard  2%s . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

lie 

GOOSmERU^* 

No.  10  . 

6.60 

PEACHES* 

1.06 

California  Standard,  No.  2%.  Y.  C. 

1.90 

6.60 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

2.10 

5.40 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C~~ _ _ 

Extra  Slie^  Ydlow,  No  -1 . 

.90 

1.20 

.90 

Standard  White.  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

1.40 

Extra  Standard  White.  No.  8 _ 

1.76 

1.26 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 _ 

1.80 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

4.60 

Ydlow,  Now  8_».«....„_._.....„ _ .... 

1.30 

Extra  Standard  Ydlow,  No.  #.......... 

1.00 

13.00  14.00 
2.76 
3.00 

8.20 


1.20 

6.60 


1.76 

2.10 

2.86 

1.20 

1.60 

LM 

1.M 

1.66 


Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

1.85 

1.82% 

4.85 

2.86 
1.70 

2.60 

1.80 

1.90 

Medium  Red,  Tbll................„.... _ .... 

SHRIMP* 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

1.86 

SARDINES  (Domeatlc),  per  case 

F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

78.76 

t4.60 

%  Oil,  Decorated . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Out 

78.76 

74.75 

78.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  _ _ _ 

. 

California,  %,  per  ease. _ _ _ 

. 

718.00 

Oval,  No.  I  . . . 

74.80 

TUNA  FISH  (Cdlfomla),  per  ease 

White,  %8  . 

7.00 

White,  Vis  . 

14.00 

12.76 

White,  Is  _ _ _ _ ............. _ _ _ 

26.00 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . . . 

. 

7.00 

Blue  Fin.  Is . ,,,, 

. 

18.60 

Striped,  %8  . 

6.76 

11.60 

6.75 

Yellow.  V,a  . 

Yellow.  Is  . . . 

12.76 
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Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  npt  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MASPETH,  N.  Y.  110  EAST  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  DECEMBER  17,  1928 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Job  Now  to  Find  Goods — Buyers  Trying  to  Spot  Goods 
for  Later  Purchase — Some  Buyers  Not  Waiting — 
Peas  Strong — Whole  Grain  Com  Independent — Other 
Items  in  Good  Position. 

SPOTTING — Supplies  of  good  lots  of  quality  canned 
foods  of  all  kinds,  so  far  as  this  section  is  con¬ 
cerned,  are  so  scarce  that  the  game  now  is  to  “go 
hunting”  to  locate  such  goods,  so  that  they  may  be 
picked  up  later  for  early  shipment  after  the  turn  of  the 
year.  If  it  were  not  for  inventory  taking  time ,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  market  would  be  rapidly  cleaned  out.  A 
lot  of  the  buyers  are  trying  to  get  their  orders  accepted 
at  today’s  market,  for  shipment  after  the  turn  of  the 
year,  but  there  are  fev'  if  any  canners  willing  to  be 
caught  in  that  trap.  Where  everybody  believes  that 
prices  on  all  lines  will  advance  after  the  New  Year,  it 
would  seem  almost  certain  that  prices  will  be  higher, 
and  the  canners  know  it.  So  taking  orders  now  is  con¬ 
fined  to  immediate  delivery,  and  the  canners  are  not 
anxious  for  these. 

But,  as  stated,  if  the  buyers  can  quietly  find  any  good 
goods  in  out-of-the-way  places,  they  are  saying  nothing 
about  them,  and  hoping  the  canner  will  not  wake  up, 
and  that  they  can  get  them  before  the  holder  does  wake 
up.  It  is  a  great  game,  and  the  canner  who  does  not 
keep  himself  posted  may  fall  the  victim.  Rumors  will 
be  thick  when  buying  begins,  and  some  of  the  gullable 
will  swallow  the  rumors,  only  to  wake  up  to  how  badly 
they  were  fooled.  But  they  have  been  told,  and  they 
ought  to  know;  if  they  listen  to  the  low-priced  rumor 
spreader  they  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves. 

Not  all  buyers  are  waiting  until  after  the  end  of  the 
year.  Some  are  in  the  market  now,  taking  fair  sup¬ 
plies  of  tomatoes,  wherever  they  can  be  found.  But 
that  is  the  hard  game  now :  where  to  find  3s  and  10s  to¬ 
matoes  and  good  pulp  or  puree.  They  are  getting  re¬ 
markably  scarce,  and  it  will  surprise  no  one  to  find  that 
they  are  all  gone  very  shortly.  And  the  same  situation 
is  found  elsewhere.  In  Arkansas-Missouri  they  have 
little  if  anything  in  the  tomato  line  but  2s,  and  not 
many  of  them.  No  canner  out  there  will  part  with 
his  goods  except  at  full  prices  and  for  immediate  deliv¬ 


ery.  The  big  chains  now  know  this,  and  they  are  grab¬ 
bing  them.  Later  on  the  big  wholesalers  will  wake  up, 
only  to  find  that  the  goods  are  gone. 

Tomatoes — The  lowest  prices  heard  on  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  from  the  bargain  counter,  are:  Is,  65c.;  2s,  95c; 
3s,  $1.45 ;  21/2S1  $1.35 ;  10s,  $4.50,  and  most  canners,  if 
not  all,  are  asking  from  21/2  to  10c  per  dozen  more  than 
this  for  their  goods.  Extra  standards  are  from  10c  to 
15c  per  dozen  more  than  these  prices,  with  the  question 
being  one  of  agreement  between  the  holder  and  the 
buyer,  and  the  buyer  must  meet  the  holder’s  ideas. 
In  other  words,  extra  standards  and  fancies  are  about 
nominal,  dependent  upon  the  seller’s  ideas. 

Peas — The  situation  in  canned  peas  in  this  section  is 
not  greatly  different  from  canned  tomatoes.  Supplies 
have  worked  down  to  a  low  ebb,  and  while  there  are  no 
changes  to  record  in  market  prices,  the  goods  are  held 
firmly  and  at  the  seller’s  ideas.  Pea  canners  generally 
feel  that  they  are  safe  as  regards  the  remainder  in  their 
hands,  and  the  buyers  must  pay  the  price.  Wisconsin 
feels  that  way,  and  so  does  New  York  State.  No  doubt 
the  New  York  Convention,  in  session  this  week,  and  the 
Tri-States  meeting  next  week,  will  show  holdings  of 
peas  in  very  strong  position. 

Com — ^The  rally  which  started  in  canned  com  was 
checked  for  reasons  best  known  to  the  canners;  but 
corn  is  far  from  being  weak,  and  it  will  improve  in  both 
price  and  demand  with  the  opening  of  the  New  Year. 
Whole-grain  corn  in  this  region  is  a  kingpin,  and  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  $1.50  per  dozen  for  standard  shoepeg,  and  the 
price  on  fancy  shoepeg  is  almost  anything  the  holder 
chooses  to  ask,  with  $1.60  and  up  as  the  bargain  coun¬ 
ter  price.  Out  where  the  East  thinks  the  West  begins 
corn  prices  fiuttered  for  a  while,  but  have  become  more 
solid  recently,  and  will  remain  so  until  after  the  Con¬ 
vention,  undoubtedly.  Then  they  may  shoot  upwards 
again.  No  price  changes  in  this  item  this  week. 

Lime  Beans  are  ^adually  dropping  out  of  quotation, 
but  the  strange  thing  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity 
this  season,  prices  have  not  greatly  advanced,  at  least 
not  as  might  have  been  expected.  If  there  are  any  left 
they  will  probably  bring  better  prices  from  now  on. 

The  Beet  prices  we  quote  this  week,  unchanged  from 
last  week,  are  offered  subject  to  approval  of  holders, 
it  is  said;  in  other  words,  these  prices  are  subject  to 
approval,  and  offered  only  as  such. 
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Beans — The  very  limited  holdings  of  stringless 
beans,  and  the  indisputably  heavy  increase  in  their  pop¬ 
ular  consumption,  places  the  holders  in  a  very  strong 
position.  A  variation  of  prices  is  heard,  and  probably 
the  quality  is  even  more  variable,  ranging  from  $1,221/2 
to  $1.35  for  cut  No.  2  standards.  In  other  words,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  like  a  market  quotation  on  them. 
Where  buyers  find  them  of  acceptable  quality  they  pay 
the  price,  and  are  glad  to  get  the  goods.  A  lot  of  new 
canners  took  on  stringless  beans  in  recent  years,  and  ail 
of  them  do  not  know  how  to  pack  them  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way,  and  they  are  just  as  far  at  sea  in  the  selling 
of  them.  Costs  here,  as  in  many  items,  are  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  guess  with  many  canners,  and  some  canners  who 
think  they  are  making  money  are  not,  at  least  not  as 
much  as  they  think.  Since  the  stringless  bean  came 
into  vogue  canned  string  beans  are  a  delicious  article 
when  rightly  packed,  but  that  cannot  be  said  about 
poor  goods. 

Pumpkin,  sweet  potatoes  and  other  items  of  vege¬ 
tables  are  in  quite  good  demand  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  considering  the  general  apathy  of  the  buying  mar¬ 
ket.  Prices  hold  firmly  and  some  goods  are  badly 
wanted. 

Apple  sauce  is  rapidly  becoming  a  very  popular  item, 
and  rightly  so,  because  when  rightly  made  it  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  article,  and  the  people  like  it.  Virginia  has 
now  joined  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State  in  this 
packing  and  prices  are  heard:  2s,  85c;  2y2S,  $1.25;  3s, 
$1.35,  and  10s,  $4,  Virginia  factory.  Special  well  known 
brands  range  much  higher. 

Canned  fruits  do  not  hold  the  position  in  this  market 
that  they  formerly  occupied,  but  there  is  always  some 
demand  for  canned  apples,  and  which  are  quoted  here 
as  low  as  $3.25  for  10s,  with  3s  at  $1.20.  Pears  are  also 
sought  and  the  pack  was  light  this  season.  Some  rhu¬ 
barb,  blackberries,  cherries  and  pineapple  are  packed 
and  sold  and  the  market  is  well  cleaned  up  and  steady 
at  fair  prices. 

The  country  has  been  watching  the  California  peach 
situation  with  a  lot  of  interest.  It  is  now  said  that  they 
are  working  off  the  big  surplus  in  fine  shape,  the  con¬ 
sumption  being  unusually  heavy,  with  the  promise  of  a 
very  good  clean  up.  They  are  being  priced  close  and 
the  people  are  taking  them. 

Canned  fish  is  holding  its  own,  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  salmon  men  had  to  recede  slightly  from  their 
verv  firm  and  high  early  prices. 

Other  markets  report  most  items  in  detail,  and  the 
market  student  will,  therefore,  find  in  this  issue  plenty 
to  satisfy  him. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Remains  Quiet — ^No  Pressure  to  Sell — A  Little 
Spot  Buying  of  Tomatoes — Corn  Quiet — Reported 
Seme  Good  Business  in  Peas  Placed — Salmon  Easier. 
Active  Demand  for  Pineapple. 

New  York,  December  13,  1928. 
UIET — All  is  quiet  along  the  canned  foods  Poto¬ 
mac  this  week,  and  the  market  has  undergone  no 
impertant  modification  in  any  respect.  Distrib¬ 
utors  are  apparently  covered  on  their  requirements  for 
the  balance  of  the  year,  and  are  disinclined  to  opeerate 
further  until  after  .they  have  completed  their  stock¬ 
taking  work  during  the  first  week  in  1929.  Canners, 


on  the  other  hand,  are  apparently  in  good  position.  Con¬ 
trary  to  conditions  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  previous 
seasons,  no  pressure  to  sell  is  evident  in  any  division  of 
the  market.  This  is  a  significant  factor,  and  gives  dis¬ 
tributors  some  pretty  definite  ideas  as  to  what  may  be 
looked  for  during  the  spring  campaign.  It  is  believed 
that  distributors  in  many  instances,  realizing  that  they 
are  up  against  a  strong  market  situation,  will  endeavor 
to  contract  in  fair  volume  during  the  closing  week  of 
the  month  for  delivery  next  month,  and  will  seek  price 
concessions  in  so  doing.  In  some  instances,  where  can¬ 
ners  have  small  unsold  stocks  which  they  would  like  to 
clear  out  by  January  1,  it  is  possible  that  these  conces¬ 
sions  will  be  forthcoming.  In  general  however,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  market  outlook  to  indicate  the  need  for 
any  price  cutting.  It  is  obvious  that  the  canners  of  the 
country,  as  a  whole,  are  going  into  1929  in  unusually 
sound  financial  condition. 

Tomatoes — Nothing  has  happened  in  any  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  markets  of  the  country  to  depress  values.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  appear  that  the  price  tendency,  if 
anything,  is  up.  A  little  spot  buying  is  reported  for 
Southern  packs,  but  the  volume  is  not  impressive. 
Standard  Is  are  held  at  65c  to  70c,  2s  at  95c  to  $1,  3s  at 
$1.50  to  $1.55,  and  10s  at  $4.75  to  $5.00,  all  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries.  An  indicatiOh  of  the  better  position 
of  the  market  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  chains  operating 
in  the  New  York  area  are  now  selling  Southern  stand¬ 
ard  2s  at  three  cans  for  29c  at  retail,  whereas  up  till  a 
few  weeks  ago  they  had  been  available  at  three  cans 
for  25c  for  several  months  back.  No  change  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  Western  tomato  situation.  California  can¬ 
ners,  however,  are  reported  to  have  marked  up  their 
prices  on  all  grades,  the  increase  taking  in  puree.  No. 
10  solid  pack  10s  are  strong  at  $5.50-$5.75  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.,  generally  the  latter  figure.  Indiana  tomato  can¬ 
ners  are  reported  in  good  shape,  insofar  as  carryover 
stocks  are  concerned,  and  prices  are  firm.  While  one  or 
two  instances  are  noted  in  which  canners  have  quoted 
future  tomatoes,  the  general  belief  seems  to  be  that 
there  is  still  about  a  month  to  go  before  the  leading  fac¬ 
tors  will  be  willing  to  “talk  turkey”  on  1929  packs. 

Com — The  market  for  standard  quality  remains  dor¬ 
mant.  Canners  in  a  few  instances  will  book  full  stand¬ 
ards  down  to  95c,  although  the  general  asking  price  is 
5c  over  this  figure.  It  is  reported  that  some  Western 
packs  can  be  picked  up  down  to  90c,  although  it  is  not 
believed  that  packers  of  good  quality  standard  have 
much  to  offer  at  that  figure.  Despite  the  current  quiet 
in  the  general  market,  distributors  would  like  to  pick 
up  a  little  fancy  com  if  any  attractive  bargains  were  to 
present  themselves.  The  general  belief  seems  to  be 
that  fancy  corn  is  due  for  a  further  rise  before  another 
packing  season  rolls  around. 

Peas — It  is  reported  that  some  good  business  had 
been  placed  on  Western  standards  for  shipment  after 
the  turn  of  the  year  at  $1.00  per  dozen,  cannery,  for 
standard  4s  Alaskas.  Some  talk  of  larfre-lot  business  at 
971/20  is  heard,  but  not  generally  credited,  although  it 
is  conceded  that  a  canner  might  ouote  that  figure  for  a 
clean-up  on  carry-over  stocks.  The  Southern  market 
has  remained  in  steady  position,  with  standard  4s  still 
held  at  an  inside  price  of  $1.00  per  dozen.  Fancy  sieves 
are  not  available  in  a  large  way,  and  the  market  is  firm. 
Some  canners  of  established  reputation  have  been  out 
of  the  market  for  the  past  several  weeks,  and  are  be¬ 
lieved  holding  their  surplus  stocks  against  the  spring 
demand,  in  anticipation  of  a  generally  higher  market 
at  that  time.  Distributors  are  giving  some  considera- 
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tion  to  the  question  of  futures,  although  as  yet  compar¬ 
atively  little  actual  business  is  reported. 

Salmon — Coast  holders  have  been  forced  to  mate¬ 
rially  modify  their  price  views  on  this  commodity  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  or  seven  weeks.  Starting  the  fall  sell¬ 
ing  season  with  a  determined  effort  to  move  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  up,  the  cannera  and  sales  agents  encount¬ 
ered  unexpected  buying  resistance.  A  spring  market 
anywhere  from  $1.75  to  $1.90  for  pinks  was  predicted 
by  canners;  the  market  on  this  grade  is  now  down  to 
$1.65,  and  not  firmly  established  even  at  that  level. 
Chums  were  headed  for  a  $1.60  or  $1.65  market — they 
are  now  down  to  $1.40,  with  canners  making  an  effort 
to  stabilize  the  market  at  that  level.  Packers  quote 
Alaska  reds  at  $2.35  to  $2.40,  but  according  to  buyers 
$2.25  is  more  in  line  with  the  actual  market.  Fancy 
Columbia  River  chinook,  as  usual,  in  strong  position, 
the  supply  not  being  equal  to  the  consuming  demand. 

Pineapple — There  has  been  quite  an  active  demand 
for  this  item  on  the  spot  position  during  the  week,  and 
the  market  is  firmly  held.  Coast  reports  note  a  strong 
and  active  demand.  Retail  demand  for  pineapple  in  the 
New  York  area  has  shown  no  let-down,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Hawaiian  delicacy  will  be  a  heavy  seller 
during  the  holiday  season.  Prices  remain  unchanged. 

California  Fruits — Postings  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
indicate  continued  strength  in  the  canned  fruit  situa¬ 
tion.  Peaches,  which  have  been  the  weak  sister  of  the 
market  this  season,  show  some  signs  of  “perking  up,” 
and  the  remainder  of  the  list  can  only  be  designated  as 
strong.  Leading  canners  in  recent  weeks  have  made  a 
number  of  price  advances,  and  it  is  probable  that  after 
the  turn  of  the  year  new  price  lists  to  govern  selling  op¬ 
erations  during  the  first  quarter  of  1929  will  be  issued, 
and  that  these  lists  will  show  further  advances  pn  fancy 
pears  and  cherries,  with  apricots  also  tending  upward. 
The  14,000,000  case  pack  of  peaches  in  California  this 
year  is  worrying  some  distributors,  but  the  canners  ap¬ 
parently  are  not  seriously  concerned.  It  is  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  low-priced  sales  have  been  made  out  of 
California,  inasmuch  as  the  chains  are  retailing  choice 
and  fancy  brands  of  21/2  peaches,  sliced  or  halves,  as 
low  as  18c  per  can. 

Pumpkin — A  good  demand  continues,  and  the  market 
is  firmly  held.  As  a  result  of  the  short  packs  in  sec¬ 
tions  from  whence  New  York  normally  draws  its  sup¬ 
ply,  distributors  here  have  been  forced  to  go  far  afield 
for  some  of  their  supplies.  Oregon  pumpkin  is  reported 
to  have  sold  well  in  the  New  York  market  this  season. 

Sardines — The  close  of  the  canning  season  in  Maine 
has  not  brought  out  much  in  the  way  of  buying,  and  the 
market  situation  is  unchanged,  both  as  to  price  and  de¬ 
mand.  Distributors  are  not  overly  supplied  with  sar¬ 
dines,  but  with  the  season  of  heaviest  consumption  still 
two  or  three  months  off,  they  see  no  need  for  stocking 
to  any  extent.  California  packs  are  quiet  and  in  but 
limited  demand 

Tuna — Coast  advices  note  a  somewhat  stiffer  market 
for  tunafish,  but  buyers  refuse  to  get  excited  over  the 
possibility  of  a  higher  market,  and  very  lilttle  buying 
interest  has  been  manifested.  Jobbers  here  have  suf¬ 
ficient  stocks  for  their  current  requirements,  and  are 
inclined  to  adhere  to  a  hand-to-mouth  buying  policy  on 
their  tuna  requirements  until  the  spring  demand  is  at 
hand. 

Beans  Going  Up — It  appears  that  the  advance  on 
stringless  beans  has  gotten  under  way.  Sales  are  re¬ 
ported  this  week  at  $1.30,  and  some  packers  are  report¬ 
ed  holding  at  $1.35  to  $1.40  per  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  cannery. 


It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  market  will  get  to 
$1.50,  unless  it  should  develop  that  there  are  some  spec¬ 
ulative  stocks  being  withheld  from  the  market,  and 
these  holdings  make  their  appearance  shortly.  The 
pack  in  New  York  State  this  year  was  close  to  80,000 
cases  over  the  1927  yield,  amounting  to  772,826  cases 
this  year,  and  buyers  are  inclined  to  sound  out  the  New 
York  market  before  buying  Southern  packs  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  market  basis. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Buying  Very  Desultory — Acute  Shortage  on  a  Number 
of  Items — Com  Closely  Cleaned  Up — Pea  Market  Is 
Quiet — Demand  for  Tomatoes  Fairly  Good — Beet  De¬ 
mand  Excellent — Good  Inquiry  for  Michigan  Fruits. 

Buying  has  been  very  desultory  since  the  turn  of 
the  month.  This  condition  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen 
behind  the  buyers’  desks ;  it  is  only  an  outward  evidence 
of  instructions  which  buyers  have  received  from  their 
inside  office  to  reduce  stocks  to  the  lowest  possible 
quantity  for  annual  inventory.  Unless  all  signs  fail, 
there  will  be  one  of  the  healthiest  scrambles  for  mer¬ 
chandise  in  Chicago  after  the  turn  of  the  month  that 
we  have  seen  in  many  years.  Local  business  conditions 
are  good,  and  the  public  are  cutting  into  reserve  stocks 
of  canned  foods  rapidly. 

With  an  acute  shortage  on  a  number  of  items  almost 
of  famine  proportions,  with  the  first  of  the  year  not  yet 
arrived,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  top  sensible 
limit  on  price  can  be  applied  on  most  goods  which  are 
still  available  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  rumors  of  a  few  canners  here  and  there  who 
sold  vey  lightly  on  futures,  and  who  sensed  the  bullish 
market  promptly  enough  to  withdraw  and  hold  over 
some  goods;  these  isolated  cases  are  not,  however,  in 
sufficient  number  to  satisfy  the  thousands  of  jobbers 
who  right  now  can  see  little  else  than  their  present  job 
of  showing  their  banker  a  low  inventory  on  the  turn  of 
the  year. 

Corn — No.  10s  quite  closely  cleaned  up ;  inquiries  for 
this  size  at  prices  recently  ruling  meet  with  no  re¬ 
sponse.  There  seem  to  be  a  few  small  lots  of  better 
grade  No.  10  corn,  but  the  cheaper  grades  appear  quite 
unobtainable.  No.  10  fancy  Country  Gentleman  offered 
here  and  there  at  $7  f.  o.  b.  factory;  No.  2  fancy  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  at  $1.20;  No.  1  fancy  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  at  85c;  standard  corn,  some  of  it  quite  good,  can 
still  be  secured  at  90c,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  although  we  are 
told  that  supplies  are  very  short  and  will  not  last  out 
the  month  at  the  90c  basis. 

Peas — Market  quiet.  A  few  sales  registered  here  and 
there  but  not  in  any  large  volume.  Standard  peas  show 
a  bit  more  strength ;  $1  offerings  scarce. 

Tomatoes — Demand  continues  fairly  good;  there  are 
sufficient  reserve  warehouse  stocks  now  available,  how¬ 
ever,  so  that  there  will  be  relatively  little  buying  for 
factory  shipment  into  Chicago  until  the  end  of  the 
month. 

No  2  standards  are  quoted  from  Mary  land- Virginia 
shippers  at  90c,  f.  o.  b.  factory ;  goods  showing  a  little 
better  quality  than  common  standard  meet  with  pref¬ 
erence  even  at  92V2C  and  95c.  Some  buyers  remember 
clearly  what  happened  several  years  ago  when  toma- 
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to  quotations  got  out  of  line  with  popular  consumer 
ideas  and  the  sales  suffered  sharply.  With  this  expe¬ 
rience  to  check  their  buying  inclinations,  it  is  likely  that 
hand-to-mouth  operations  on  tomatoes  will  prevail  as 
soon  as  any  additional  advances  can  register. 

Beets — Demand  excellent;  supplies  very  short.  We 
understand  No.  3  cuts  have  been  sold  as  high  as  $1.35 
Wisconsin,  this  quite  in  contrast  to  95c  to  $1  which  pre¬ 
vailed  last  season  at  about  this  time.  Canned  beets  will 
be  more  or  less  of  a  grocery  curiosity  before  another 
season  rolls  around. 

Beans — Southern  shippers  are  now  out  with  prices 
No.  2s  $1.15,  No.  10s  $5.75,  this  for  Gulf  Coast  ship¬ 
ment  soon  as  ready,  probably  early  April.  There  are 
some  offerings  from  Texas  also  quoted  at  about  same 
levels. 

Michigan  Fruits — Good  inquiries  for  No.  2i/^  Kiefer 
pears,  also  syrup  blackberries.  A  shortage  on  No. 
10  water  black  caps  also  impends  soon,  as  one  or  two 
small  holders  move  out  their  little  reserve  holdings. 

Canned  Foods  Boxes — For  the  past  three  years  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  largest  Chicago  jobbers  have  had  regula¬ 
tions  against  use  of  corrugated  boxes.  Last  year  an¬ 
other  one  of  the  biggest  put  up  positive  regulations  to 
all  brokers:  “Wood  or  fiber  cases;  no  corrugated.”  This 
week  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co.  have  also  joined  the 
list  of  buyers  who  willl  take  no  more  canned  foods  in 
corrugated.  There  are  also  several  other  large  firms 
who  are  right  on  the  verge  of  adopting  this  same  rule. 
It  would  be  wise  for  canners  in  placing  1929  box  re¬ 
quirements  to  provide  for  serving  part  of  their  trade  in 
the  more  durable  type  of  boxes.  We  understand  big 
jobbers  in  other  large  markets  are  also  agitating  this 
same  matter. 

THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ^'The  Canning  Trade." 

Some  Cars  Sold  and  All  at  Full  Prices — Prices  Firm. 
Holdings  Mainly  2s — Late  December  Demand  Ex¬ 
pected — No  Future  Prices  Until  January — Bean  Can¬ 
ners  Not  Anxious  to  Take  Futures — Large  Attend¬ 
ance  Expected  at  Annual  Meeting. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  December  13,  1928. 

POT  TOMATO  SALES — ^There  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  sold  during  the  past  week,  but  this  is 
the  time  in  the  year  when  there  is  seldom  any 
active  demand  for  spot  tomatoes  for  immediate  or 
prompt  shipment.  Every  sale  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  was  made  at  canners’  full  asking  prices. 

Tomato  Prices — Prices  are  being  held  firm  on  can¬ 
ners’  limited  holdings,  for  these  canners  know  full  well 
that  when  buying  increases  that  their  holdings  will  not 
begin  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  that  comes 
from  the  trade.  We  consider  today’s  market  prices  on 
tomatoes :  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  70c ;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz., 
if  obtainable,  90c  to  95c ;  No.  2  standards,  $1 ;  No.  2  ex¬ 
tra  standards,  $1.10;  No.  21/2  standards,  if  obtainable, 
$1.35;  No.  3  standards,  if  obtainable,  $1.45;  No.  10 
standards,  if  obtainable,  $5  to  $5.50,  f.  o.  b.  factory 
points  Missouri  or  Arkansas. 

Canners’  Holdings — Canners’  Holdings  of  spot  toma¬ 
toes  consist  principally  of  No.  2  cans.  So  far  as  other 
sizes  are  concerned,  they  must  be  considered  as  odds 
and  ends,  and  this  means  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very 
short  period  when  there  will  be  no  tomatoes  obtainable 
in  the  Ozarks  except- in  No.  2  cans. 

December  Buying — For  a  number  of  years  past  the 
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principal  buying  of  canned  tomatoes  in  carlots  has  gen¬ 
erally  developed  after  the  middle  of  December,  and 
confined  largely  to  purchases  made  during  the  last  week 
in  December.  Canners  are  expecting  this  late  Decem¬ 
ber  demand  to  come  this  year,  for  these  canners  know 
full  well  many  jobbers  are  carrying  very  light  stocks  of 
tomatoes,  and  must  replenish  their  stocks  in  order  to 
take  care  of  their  retail  customers. 

Future  Tomatoes — There  have  been  no  prices  named 
by  any  canners  in  the  Ozarks  on  future  tomatoes.  Can¬ 
ners  from  all  directions  state  that  they  will  not  name 
any  prices  on  futures  until  early  in  January.  Some 
S.  A.  P.  orders  are  coming  in  on  future  tomatoes,  but 
as  a  rule  canners  are  not  anxious  to  consider  orders  of 
any  kind  until  actual  prices  have  been  named. 

Spot  Green  Beans — ^There  are  still  a  few  carloads  of 
spot  stringless  green  beans  obtainable  in  the  Ozarks 
on  the  basis  of  No.  2  size  $1.25,  with  No.  10  size  $6  to 
$6.50.  There  may  be  some  odds  and  ends  in  other  sizes, 
but  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  same  is  hardly  worth 
considering. 

Future  Green  Beans — Canners  who  conj^emplate 
packing  green  beans  the  coming  year  show  no  special 
disposition  to  hurry  up  in  placing  offerings  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  These  canners  are  somewhat  disturbed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  scarcity  of  bean  seed  and  the  high  prices 
ruling  on  same.  Whether  or  not  these  bean  canners 
will  find  it  possible  to  contract  with  growers  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  this  year  is  as  yet  somewhat  un¬ 
certain.  Bean  canners  certainly  cannot  afford  to  name 
prices  on  future  green  beans  until  they  have  contracted 
their  bean  acreage  with  the  growers.  There  is  now  in¬ 
dication  that  opening  prices  on  future  green  beans  will 
be  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  current  year.  From 
all  the  information  we  can  gather,  we  are  quite  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  increases 
in  the  contracted  acreage  of  beans  in  the  Ozarks  over 
the  average  contracted  for  this  year. 

Tomato  Acreage — Quite  a  number  of  canners  have 
told  us  that  they  have  made  no  special  effort  as  yet  to 
contract  tomato  acreage  for  next  year’s  pack.  These 
canners  are  frank  to  state  they  will  likely  contract 
somewhat  less  acreage  for  1929  pack  than  was  the  case 
this  year,  and  they  believe  there  are  plenty  of  growers 
who  will  stand  ready  to  contract  all  the  tomato  acreage 
that  will  be  wanted  for  next  year’s  pack.  So  far  as  we 
are  able  to  ascertain,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  contract  price  on  tomato 
acreage  for  next  year.  Same  will  likely  be  on  basis  of 
$12  or  $13  per  ton. 

Jobbers’  Prices — Information  comes  from  a  goodly 
number  of  jobbing  centers  to  the  effect  that  jobbing 
grocers  have  continued  to  revise  their  prices  upward, 
and  now  have  them  on  the  basis  of  their  present  cost 
prices.  This  means,  also,  the  retail  price  on  canned  to¬ 
matoes  has  also  been  advanced,  and  a  good  healthy  con¬ 
suming  demand  prevails,  showing  that  the  “grand  old 
staple,”  canned  tomatoes,  is  still  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  all  canned  food  products.  Even  on  the  basis  of 
today”s  market,  the  retail  prices  on  canned  tomatoes 
are  not  particularly  out  of  line  with  the  prices  on  other 
staple  canned  foods. 

Annual  Convention — Nearly  every  canner  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact  is  planning  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  Ozark  Canners’  Association, 
which  will  be  held  in  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  on  January  3 
and  4.  A  good  attendance  is  expected,  and  canners 
generally  will  derive  considerable  benefits  from  the  ex¬ 
change  of  their  experience  and  will  undoubtedly  profit 
thereby. 
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THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Pack  Light  but  Taking  Advantage  of  Every 

Chance — Oyster  Canning  Just  Getting  Under  Way. 

Sweet  Potatoes  Low — Buyers  Looking  for  Stringless 

Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  13,  1928. 
HRIMP — “You  never  miss  the  water  until  the  well 
goes  dry”  is  a  true  saying,  and  the  moral 
is  to  fill  up  every  tank  and  vessel  available  now 
that  the  well  has  a  fair  flow  of  water,  than  to  wait  when 
the  dry  spell  comes  on  and  the  heavy  demand  on  the 
well  and  no  flow  dries  it  up,  for  it  is  liable  to  leave  you 
with  a  scant  water  supply  and  plenty  thirst. 

So  it  is  with  shrimp.  The  pack  is  moving  along  fairly 
well  now  in  Alabma,  with  the  shrimp  factories  running 
about  half  time,  and  a  good  suggestion  to  buyers  is  to 
check  up  on  your  stock  and  put  in  your  supply  now, 
rather  than  to  wait  a  month  or  so  longer,  when  there 
will  be  no  more  shrimp  packed  and  the  heavy  buying 
for  Lent  opens  up,  which  may  quickly  absorb  the  sur¬ 
plus  stock  of  the  packers. 

The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  has  been  light  this 
fall  and  the  stock  carried  by  the  canners  is  very  low. 
The  closed  season  for  canning  shrimp  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  is  in  effect,  and  while  Alabama  has  no 
closed  season  for  packing  shrimp  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  yet  the  shrimp  fishermen  are  now  getting  ready 
to  put  away  their  shrimp  trawling  gear  and  equip  their 
boats  for  oyster  tonging,  to  which  they  will  devote  all 
their  time  and  attention  in  the  near  future,  hence  the 
sea  food  factories  will  get  very  few  shrimp  to  pack 
when  this  is  done  until  after  the  oyster  canning  season 
closes,  unless  an  extraordinary  heavy  run  of  large 
shrimp  strikes  this  coast,  which  is  possible,  but  hadly 
probable.  Therefore,  whatever  stock  is  available  of  the 
fall  shrimp  pack,  it  is  in  the  \rarehouses  of  the  packers 
right  now,  and  there  is  very  little  chance  of  it  being 
augmented  to  any  noticeable  extent  for  the  next  60 
days  to  come,  so  the  time  to  buy  is  when  you  can  get 
what  you  want,  how  you  want  it  and  when  you  want  it. 
The  price  of  shrimp  remains  the  same,  $1.45  for  No.  1 
medium,  wet  or  dry  pack,  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
fancy,  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — The  new  pack  of  oysters  is  just  getting 
under  way  in  this  section,  and  while  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  have  been  packing  oysters  for  some  weeks, 
not  many  cars  have  been  turned  out  yet.  However,  moi  e 
labor  is  going  to  work  on  the  oyster  reefs  each  week 
as  the  season  advances,  and  the  oyster  packing  season 
is  expected  to  be  well  under  way  in  about  two  weeks. 

The  freshet  that  we  had  in  this  section  last  spring 
killed  a  good  many  oysters,  and  to  what  extent  it  has 
injured  the  oyster  supply  will  have  to  be  definitely  de¬ 
termined  when  the  full  complement  of  the  oyster  fisher¬ 
men  get  on  the  reefs  and  exploit  them.  The  report 
from  the  oystermen  that  have  worked  the  reefs  this 
season  is  that  they  found  that  the  freshet  of  last  spring 
has  done  more  damage  than  they  expected,  so  this  does 
not  sound  very  encouraging  at  this  time  for  a  big  pack, 
and  the  oyster  pack  in  this  section  may  not  be  as  large 
as  it  was  last  year. 

Whether  a  short  pack  this  year  would  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  advance  the  price  is  problematic,  but  indica¬ 


tions  are  that  this  year’s  pack  will  be  marketed  on  tlie 
basis  of  opening  prices.  The  demand  for  oysters  is 
good,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  following  prices  will  be 
maintained:  4  oz.  cans,  $1.25  per  dozen;  5  oz.  cans,  $1.35 
per  dozen ;  8  oz.  cans,  $2.50  per  dozen,  and  10  oz.  cans, 
$2.70  per  dozen. 

Sweet  Potatoes — The  stocks  of  sweet  poatoes  are  get¬ 
ting  pretty  low,  and  from  the  looks  of  things  there  will 
not  be  many  cases  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Southern 
packers  after  the  first  of  the  year,  a^  there  have  been 
very  few  packed  this  fall,  and  it  has  been  all  going  out 
and  nothing  coming  in  to  amount  to  anything.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  holding  firm  at  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  21/2 
cans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Stringless  Beans — Inquiries  are  still  coming  into  this 
section  for  stringless  beans,  but  they  are  easily  han¬ 
dled,  because  it  has  been  so  long  since  the  canners  in 
this  section  have  had  beans  to  offer  that  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  the  typist  is  able  to  handle  them  with  the 
usual  form  letter,  of  which  she  has  turned  out  so  many 
in  the  last  month  that  she  can  go  through  the  entire 
epistle  in  high  gear  on  her  machine  without  an  error  or 
scratch.  Now  for  a  little  sad  music,  “Hearts  and 
Flowers”  (more  hearts  than  flowers) .  It  has  developed 
that  a  number  of  canners  in  the  South  have  been  caught 
short  on  seed,  and,  even  though  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  canners  to  make  heavier  pack  next  season 
than  they  are  accustomed  to,  they  will  be  unable  to  do 
so,  and  here  is  where  a  bag  of  seed  beans  looks  like  a 
“Radio  Corporation  Common”  to  growers  that  are  vic¬ 
tims  in  this  shortage  of  seed. 

Alabama  Conservation  Shows  Short  Shrimp  Pack 
This  Fall — I.  T.  Quinn.  Commissioner  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Game  and  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Fisheries  of  the  State  of  Alabama  at  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama,  writes  under  date  of  December  4, 
1928,  that  there  were  only  73  per  cent  of  the  shrimp 
received  this  fall  that  were  last  fall,  as  per  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  paid  into  the  state,  therefore  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  of  shrimp  for  canning  and  raw  shipping  was  27 
per  cent  less  this  year  than  last  year,  which  bears  out 
the  statement  of  the  Alabama  packers  that  the  shrimp 
pack  his  fall  is  about  40  per  cent  less  than  it  was  last 
year. 

Hill.  Grocery  Company  Acquires  Nine  Stores  in  Mo¬ 
bile — ^The  Hill  Grocery  Company,  who  own  and  operate 
a  large  chain  of  stores  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Alabama,  Tennessee  and  other  Southern  States,  with 
headquarters  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  recently  bought  the 
six  “Economy”  Stores  and  the  three  “Handy-Andy” 
Community  Stores  that  have  been  in  operation  here, 
and  that  were  owned  by  local  capital.  It  has  been  re¬ 
ported  that  other  stores  will  be  acquired  or  opened  here 
in  the  near  future  by  the  Hill  Grocery  Company,  as 
their  program  of  expansion  calls  for  25  stores  for  Mo¬ 
bile.  I.  C.  Rainwater  is  the  local  manager  of  the  Mo¬ 
bile  stores. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE — A  Bargain.  Several  new  and  unused 
Gravity  Labelers  for  No.  1 0  cans.  Will  be  sold  at  less 
than  cost.  If  you  ship  No.  1 0  cans,  here  is  a  chance 
for  a  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1632  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 

Talking  Athletics  Rather  Than  Canned  Foods — Cali¬ 
fornia  to  the  Front  —  Trading  Routine  —  Canning 
Spinach  Down  South — Pears  Move  Upwards — ^New 
Olive  Prices — Peach  Growers  Meet. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  13,  1928. 

ATHLETICS — A  lot  of  college  athletes  evidently  en- 
gaged  in  the  canned  food  packing  and  brokerage 
•^business  after  getting  their  degrees,  judging  by 
the  number  who  show  up  on  committees  which  arrange 
athletic  events  and  welcoming  events  to  home-coming 
heroes.  Incidentally,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  these 
affairs  of  late,  and  Greater  San  Francisco  has  come 
into  more  than  ordinary  prominence  through  the 
achievements  of  its  youth.  It  is  the  home  of  Helen 
Wills,  famous  international  women’s  tennis  champion, 
and  she  has  received  civic  recognition  on  more  than 
one  occasion  in  recent  years.  The  crew  of  the  Univer- 
tity  of  California  won  the  intercollegiate  championship 
this  year  and  then  swept  the  entire  field  at  the  Olympic 
games.  More  recently  the  football  team  of  Stanford 
University  went  to  New  York  and  scored  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Army  aggregation,  following  a  vic¬ 
tory  of  Oregon  State  College  over  New  York  State 
University.  And  the  football  team  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California  defeated  Notre  Dame.  Either 
this  is  a  Western  year  in  sports  or  there  is  something 
magical  in  California  climate  and  its  food  products. 
Maybe  there  are  a  few  extra  vitamines  packed  away  in 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  Golden  State. 
If  so,  that  is  just  another  argument  that  can  be  used 
in  pushing  the  sale  of  California  canned  products,  for 
canning  hands  over  the  valuable  vitamines  unharmed 
to  the  consumer. 

Market — Business  in  canned  food  lines  continues  to 
be  of  a  routine  nature,  with  most  buyers  placing  orders 
only  to  keep  stocks  complete.  This  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  after  inventories  are  taken,  or  until  early 
in  the  new  year.  Then  more  or  less  of  a  scramble  is 
expected  to  stock  up  for  spring.  When  the  demand  sets 
in  again  in  earnest  there  will,  doubtless,  be  some  sur¬ 
prises,  as  stocks  are  not  nearly  as  large  or  as  complete 
as  some  jobbers  and  retailers  profess  to  believe.  Some 
packers  who  usually  have  complete  stocks  until  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  now  have  less  than  half  the  items 
in  their  list  in  stock,  with  only  odds  and  ends  of  these. 
Vegetables  are  almost  completely  sold  up,  and  peaches 
are  the  only  thing  in  the  fruit  line  in  large  supply. 
News  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  indicates  that  the 
clean-up  in  first  hands  there  is  even  more  complete 
than  in  California.  It  is  commented  on  by  packers  that 
even  loganberries,  which  have  been  in  heavy  supply, 
are  getting  closely  sold  up. 

Spinach — The  packing  of  winter  spinach  is  under 
way  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  with  at  least 
two  plants  operating.  The  prices  ruling  on  this  pack 
are:  $1.45  for  No.  2V^  and  $4.85  for  No.  10.  The  price 
on  the  latter  is  rather  more  than  some  packers  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  goods  packed  last  spring.  Considerable  business 
on  the  1929  spring  pack  is  being  booked,  but  this  is 
largely  on  a  s.  a.  p.  basis.  Packers  do  not  care  to  come 
out  with  definite  prices  until  the  acreage  can  be  more 
definitely  figured  on.  These  are  expected,  however, 
soon  after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  indications  are 
that  the  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  spinach  will  be  a  little 


more  than  was  the  case  this  year,  as  it  is  believed  that 
a  larger  pack  can  be  handled. 

Pears — California  canned  pears  continue  their  up¬ 
ward  swing,  almost  the  entire  list  showing  add^ 
strength.  Choice  is  in  special  demand  and  leading 
packers  are  now  quoting  this  grade  at  $2.60  in  the  No. 
21/2  size. 

Olives — Opening  prices  have  been  named  on  the  new 
pack  of  California  ripe  olives  by  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation.  Medium  and  large  are  slightly  higher 
in  price  than  last  year,  but  other  sizes  are  lower,  some 
of  the  reductions  being  quite  marked.  Extras  are 
quoted  20c  a  dozen  lower  and  the  colossal  size  is  50c  a 
dozen  lower.  Picking  and  processing  is  now  under  way 
and  new  pack  goods  will  soon  be  ready. 

Peach  Growers — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canning  Peach  Growers’  Association  was  held 
at  San  Francisco  this  week,  when  directors  and  officers 
were  chosen,  a  conference  board  named,  the  annual  re¬ 
port  presented  and  plans  discussed  for  next  season. 
The  “peach  war”  of  the  present  year  was  scarcely  re¬ 
ferred  to  during  the  meeting,  it  being  felt  that  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  disastrous  season  would  serve  no  good 
purpose.  About  the  only  reference  made  to  it  was  when 
an  amendment  to  the  contract  signed  by  members  was 
discussed,  this  providing  for  th^  reduction  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  period  from  thirty  to  ten  days.  Members 
pointed  out  that  during  February,  when  members  had 
the  month  to  withdraw  or  remain  in  the  association, 
packers  subjected  them  to  propaganda  to  desert  the 
organization.  Manager  A.  D.  Pogetto  declared  that 
over-production  was  the  most  stressing  problem  of  the 
peach  industry,  and  urged  that  there  be  greater  co¬ 
operation  in  fitting  production  to  demand.  Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  of  a  new  peach  product  from  which 
much  is  expected.  This  is  called  crushed  peaches,  for 
the  present,  although  another  name  is  to  be  selected. 
Peaches  are  cut  into  small  cubes  and  canned  in  syrup, 
the  product  being  similar  to  crushed  pineapple.  It  is 
the  plan  of  the  growers’  organization,  which  is  in  the 
canning  business  in  a  limited  way,  to  pack  crushed 
peaches  on  quite  an  extensive  scale  in  1929  and  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  build  up  a  substantial  market. 

Officers  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  were:  Presi¬ 
dent,  S.  C.  Day,  Loomis;  vice-president,  E.  R.  Williams, 
Modesto;  secretary,  J.  C.  Galbraith,  Yuba  City;  treas¬ 
urer,  Leonard  A.  Walton,  Yuba  City;  manager,  A.  D. 
Poegetto,  San  Francisco.  Directors:  R.  C.  Ingram, 
Grid’ey;  John  L.  Ames,  Live  Oak;  Hugh  Morrison, 
Yuba  City;  C.  M.  Owen,  Sacramento;  Charles  A.  Wor¬ 
den,  Gridley;  Curtis  Lindley,  Jr.,  Modesto;  William 
Martin,  Reedley,  and  F.  H.  Wilson,  Dinuba. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Analysis  of  Current  Position  of  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company  Shows  Marked 
Progress  Which  Company  has  Made  In  Expanding  Business  During  1928 — 

Now  Ranked  only  by  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company— Further 
Expansion  Contemplated  During  1929 — Distributors  Have  Made 
Favorable  Showings  in  Canned  Foods  Departments  Dur¬ 
ing  Current  Year — Other  News  and  Views 
of  the  Industry. 


Marked  progress — So  much  has  appeared  in  print  re¬ 
garding  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  during 
recent  months  that  canners  and  other  factors  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  industry  are  greatly  interested  in  the  company’s  position 
and  plans.  In  view  of  this  widespread  interest,  the  following 
analysis  of  the  company  is  of  timely  interest: 

Sales  of  the  chain  are  expected  to  go  over  the  $210,000,000 
mark  for  the  current  year.  Sales  last  year  aggregated  $161,- 
261,353.  For  the  11  months  ended  November  30,  this  year,  sales 
amounted  to  $186,649,278,  an  increase  of  $38,378,940,  or  25.8  per 
cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  November  sales 
of  $22,148,769  were  the  highest  monthly  sales  in  the  company’s 
history,  and  represented  a  gain  of  $6,518,158,  or  41.7  per  cent, 
over  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  While  the  major  part 
of  the  chains  are  due  to  the  acquisition  of  new  properties,  as 
well  as  the  opening  of  new  stores,  old  units  continue  to  show  ad¬ 
vancing  sales. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  Kroger  has  been  extremely 
active  in  expanding  its  business  through  the  opening  of  new 
locations  and  the  acquisition  of  existing  chains.  A  summary  of 
the  acquisitions  this  year  follows: 

Hoosier  Stores  Corporation,  operating  in  Fort  Wayne  and 
vicinity,  73  stores. 

Foltz  Grocery  and  Baking  Company,  Cincinnati,  Louisville 
and  vicinity,  193  stores. 

Universal  Grocery  Company  and  subsidiary  companies,  oper¬ 
ating  in  Madison  and  vicinity,  82  stores. 

Eagle  Grocery  Company,  Pittsburgh,  115  stores. 

Piggly  Wiggly  Company,  Columbus,  31  stores. 

Piggiy-Wiggly  Valley  Company,  Louisville  and  vicinity,  108 
stores. 

Middle  States  Stores  Company,  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  30  stores. 

C.  Thomas  Stores,  Inc.,  and  subsidiary  and  affiliated  com¬ 
panies,  Grand  Rapids  and  vicinity,  167  stores. 

Heilman  Baking  Company,  Madison,  Missouri-Illinois  Stores 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Terre  Haute  and  vicinity,  150  stores. 
Piggly-Wiggly  Cleveland  Company,  Cleveland,  19  stores. 
Memphis  Piggly-Wiggly  Company,  Memphis  and  vicinity,  60 
stores. 

Fly  &  Hobson  Company,  Memphis  and  vicinity,  115  stores. 

Cox  Stores,  Inc.,  Little  Rock  and  vicinity,  81  stores. 

Dunn  Mercantile  Company,  Wichita  and  vicinity,  26  stores. 
Sipes  Self-Service  Stores,  Oklahoma  City,  9  stores. 

Cleppe  &  Bartosch,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  5  stores. 
Piggly-Wiggly  Johnson  Company,  Grand  Rapids  and  vicinity, 
26  stores. 

The  present  number  of  units  comprising  the  Kroger  chain  is 
5,269  stores,  and  the  expansion  program  is  scheduled  for  con¬ 
tinuance,  with  one  large  Eastern  chain,  with  more  than  1,000 
units,  reported  due  for  consolidation  with  Kroger  shortly. 

The  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  recently  contracted 
to  control  a  dominating  interest  in  the  Piggly-Wiggly  Corpora¬ 
tion,  through  exchange  of  stock.  On  August  31,  last,  there  were 
2,800  Piggly-Wiggly  stores  being  operated  by  425  licenses.  These 
stores  included  368  of  which  Kroger,  due  to  recent  acquisitions, 
it  itself  the  operating  licensee.  Although  all  of  the  Piggly- 
Wiggly  stores  will  continue  in  operation  under  the  Piggly- 
Wiggly  name  and  system,  and  no  change  in  the  merchandise 
lines  carried  is  contemplated,  it  is  expected  that  the  grouping 
of  the  Piggly-Wiggly  and  Kroger  buying  power  will  materially 
strengthen  the  position  of  each;  and  that  the  consolidating  of 
this  buying  power  should  increase,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
royalty  income  of  Piggly-Wiggly. 

It  is  believed  that  the  building  up  of  Piggly-Wiggly  sales  and 
consequent  earnings  of  the  Piggly-Wiggly  Corporation  should 
result  in  substantially  augmenting  the  earning  power  of  all 
Kroger  stock. 


Piggly-Wiggly  Corporation  is  engaged  in  developing  and  di¬ 
recting  a  business  in  the  distribution  of  merchandise,  primarily 
food  products,  through  a  chain  of  self-service  stores  which  em¬ 
ploy  an  arrangement  of  fixtures  and  equipment  for  which  the 
lorporation  owns  several  patents;  and  Piggly-Wiggly  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  likewise  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  patented 
fixtures  for  use  in  retail  grocery  stores  and  meat  markets.  This 
organization  and  the  system  of  doing  business  are  known  by 
the  name  “Piggly-Wiggly,”  which  name  the  corporation  owns 
and  controls.  It  also  owns  certain  trade  names,  trade-marks  and 
copyrights  pertaining  to  the  business.  Each  operator  under  the 
Piggly-Wiggly  system  pays  the  corporation  per  cent  of  the 
gross  sales  of  the  stores  he  operates. 

Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  is  now  the  second  larg¬ 
est  grocery  chain  in  the  United  States,  and  is  ranked  only  by 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company.  Kroger  opened  its 
first  stores  in  Cincinnati  in  1882.  For  several  years  thereafter 
slow  but  steady  progress  was  made  in  building  up  the  business, 
new  units  being  added  from  time  to  time  until  at  the  close  of 
1910  the  company  had  119  stores  in  operation.  By  the  close  of 
1921,  the  company  had  992  units.  In  the  following  six  years, 
2,757  stores  were  added,  bringing  the  chain  up  to  3,749  units 
operating  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania.  Including  the  baking  plants 
and  dairy,  Kroger  now  operates  bread  and  cake  bakeries  in  10 
cities,  meat  packing  plants  in  3  cities,  a  sausage  plant,  four 
dairies,  four  coffee  roasting  plants  and  a  general  manufacturing 
plant  for  packaging  candies,  spices,  teas,  coffees,  extracts,  etc. 
The  company  owns  buildings  in  12  cities  which  are  used  as 
branch  offices,  warehouses,  etc.  All  of  the  stores  are  leased, 
except  certain  of  those  recently  acquired. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  stores  operated, 
sales,  net  profits  after  charges  and  taxes,  and  net  earnings  per 
share  of  common  stock  for  the  Kroger  Company  under  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1927,  capitalization  for  the  years  1910-1927,  inclusive: 

Net  a 
com.  shr. 
Net  prof,  on  Cap. 

avail,  for  of  Dec. 

Stores  Sales  dividends  31, 1927 


1927 .  3,749  $161,261,353  $4,377,104  $4.15 

1926 .  3,369  146,009,373  4,215,386  4.00 

1925 .  2,856  116,235,437  3,517,598  3.34 

1924 .  2,127  90,124,798  3,225,643  3.06 

1923 .  1,800  74,339,108  2,243,414  2.13 

1922 .  1,413  53,753,563  2,061,390  1.95 

1921 .  992  44,851,402  1,052,082  .99 

1920 .  903  50,705,896  680,494  .64 

1919 .  712  34;603,012  673,598  .63 

1918 .  554  25,851,250  ’  424,740  .40 

1917 .  516  23,342,368  557,506  .52 

1916 .  258  12,555,719  602,876  .56 

1915 .  209  10,435,080  501,816  .47 

1914 .  196  9,288,219  338,138  .31 

1913 .  162  8,474,577  140,674  .12 

1912 .  157  8,069,853  220,077  .20 

1911 .  113  6,389,049  299,354  .27 

1910 .  119  6,447,639  180,139  .16 


Another  Chain  Merger — According  to  reports  from  Boston, 
negotiations  are  under  way  for  consolidation  of  the  First  National 
Stores,  Inc.,  and  the  Mayflower  Stores,  Inc.,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  Merger  of  the  First  National  group  with  either  American 
Stores  Company  or  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  under  discussion  during  recent  weeks. 

Canned  Food  Profits — Wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  dis¬ 
tributors  as  well  are  closing  the  year  1928  in  sound  position, 
insofar  as  their  canned  foods  departments  are  concerned,  and 
will  go  into  1929  in  favorable  position.  Profits  of  canned  foods 
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have  been  satisfactory  this  season — more  so,  in  many  instances, 
than  for  many  years  past.  While  early  buyers  were  “stung”  on 
a  few  items,  these  losses  were  more  than  offset  by  appreciation 
in  value  of  other  staples  bought  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  When  inventory  work  gets  under  way  during  the  clos¬ 
ing  week  of  the  month,  it  is  not  expected  that  wholesale  grocers 
will  have  to  write  off  much  in  the  way  of  losses  on  canned  foods. 

Considerable  stabilization  in  the  position  of  the  canned  foods 
market  has  developed  during  the  year.  Burdensome  stocks  of 
corn,  which  constituted  a  threatening  factor  during  the  1927 
season,  were  by  no  means  as  topheavy  this  year.  Peas  and 
tomatoes  balanced  up  well,  and  in  the  canned  fruit  lines  steady 
markets  have  prevailed  on  practically  all  items  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  California  peaches,  which  were  a  heavy  pack  this  season. 

Early  buyers  of  Alaska  salmon  have  nothing  to  congratulate 
themselves  on,  in  view  of  the  recent  cuts  in  prices,  but  future 
buying  in  this  line  was  mainly  in  small  amounts,  and  distribu¬ 
tors  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  job  their  purchases  out  into 
consuming  channels  without  taking  any  losses  on  the  item.  The 
lower  prices  which  the  trade  will  be  able  to  offer  consumers  next 
spring  as  a  result  of  the  recent  price  cuts  should  make  for  a 
healthier  market  condition. 

Improvement  in  canned  foods  profits  has  not  been  listed  to 
the  distributors.  Canners  as  well  have  made  money  this  year, 
and  this  has  contributed  to  the  generally  sound  condition  under¬ 
lying  the  market.  With  the  packers  in  no  urgent  need  of  funds, 
an  orderly  marketing  of  the  remainder  of  the  1928  pack,  without 
recourse  to  the  usual  price  cutting  and  shading  so  often  preva¬ 
lent  at  the  close  of  the  year,  is  assured,  and  jobbers  are  thus 
bolstered  in  their  inventory  values. 

The  old  law  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest”  has  worked  out 
with  a  vengeance  among  the  canners  of  the  country,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  business  practices  in 
that  industry. 

In  the  distributing  end  of  the  business,  chain  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  competition  has  been  sufficiently  sharp  to  put  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  on  their  mettle  in  their  buying  and  merchandising 
operations,  and  greater  efficiency  has  been  the  result. 

All  in  all,  both  canners  and  distributors  will  be  in  position  to 
regard  their  balance  sheets  with  smiling  countenances  at  the 
close  of  1928. 

Dinner  to  W.  L.  Juhring — R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.  gave  a  dinner 
December  12,  1928,  at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  to  William  Lewis 
Juhring,  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  company.  More  than  550  were  present.  Philip  C. 
Staib,  of  Seeman  Brothers,  presided  as  toastmaster,  and  paid 
a  glowing  tribute  to  Mr.  Juhring’s  devotion  to  duty  during  so 
long  a  period  of  continuous  service. 

“The  road  of  the  wholesale  grocer  has  not  been  the  rosiest 
path  to  travel,”  declared  Mr.  Staib,  tracing  Mr.  Juhring’s  rise 
from  the  humble  position  of  office  boy.  “The  work  inveloved  has 
been  exacting,  competition  has  ever  been  keen  and  the  rivalry 
for  business  has  never  abated.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  dur¬ 
ing  my  own  experience,  covering  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  business,  the  competition  and  trade  rivalry  has 
been  conducted  on  a  fair  and  business-like  basis,  and  to  my 
knowledge  has  not  resulted  in  trade  animosities  or  reprisals.  It 
it  because  such  men  as  Juhring  were  at  the  helm — men  who  do 
not  stoop  to  unethical  and  unfair  practices.” 

Arthur  P.  Williams,  president  of  the  company,  reintroduced 
to  the  assembly  Frank  Sittig  and  Edwin  H.  Sayre,  veteran 
officers  of  the  organization,  long  since  retired. 

In  his  reply  to  the  salutations  of  his  associates,  Mr.  Juhring 
said: 

“I  want  to  thank  all  the  salesmen,  other  employees,  all  the 
young  women  and  to  thank  them  for  their  loyalty  to  R.  C. 
Williams  &  Co.,  for  their  faithful  services,  and  I  wish  them  all 
to  look  to  me  as  a  friend.  We  certainly  have  a  fine  force,  and 
I  want  them  to  feel  just  the  same  toward  me  as  I  feel  toward 
every  employee  of  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co. — their  friends.  I  have 
•had  fifty  years  with  the  house  of  Williams,  and  I  must  say  they 
have  been  fifty  years  of  great  happiness,  and  I  still  remain  on 
with  all  my  friends  in  the  house  of  Williams — until  the  final 
call  comes.” 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  USED  NINE  MILLION 
POUNDS  OF  INSPECTED  PRODUCE 

Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Bulletin. 

NE.\RLY  nine  million  pounds  of  tomatoes,  apples 
and  grapes  were  classified  by  State  inspectors  upon 
delivery  at  canning  factories  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  during  the  season  just  closed,  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets.  This  is  the  result  of  a 


movement  fostered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  improve  the  quality  of  canned  foods  through 
the  use  of  higher  quality  raw  products. 

By  this  method  of  purchasing  raw  products,  the  can¬ 
ners  pay  a  premium  on  the  highest  grades,  thus  encour¬ 
aging  the  production  of  better  quality  products  and  the 
delivery  of  the  best  grades  at  the  canning  factory.  Under 
the  system  of  flat-rate  purchases,  the  grower  who  has 
produced  the  higher  quality  products  has  not  received 
increased  compensation  for  the  extra  care  and  expense 
involved  and  at  the  same  time  the  canner  has  injured  the 
quality  of  his  finished  product  by  using  the  poorer  grades 
of  raw  product  delivered  by  many  growers. 

Canners  and  Farmers  Benefit 

Several  canners  who  were  questioned  about  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  system  of  purchasing,  reported  that  they 
would  never  again  buy  any  other  way.  They  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  only  way  to  buy  their  raw  products  is 
by  grade  and  that  they  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  best  grade. 

Farmers  questioned  about  the  plan  report  that  it  will 
pay  bigger  returns  to  grow  higher  quality  stock  if  the 
canners  will  pay  a  premium  for  quality. 

The  work  on  apples  during  th^e  season  was  chiefly  ex¬ 
perimental,  so  that  returns  to  growers  were  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  price  differential  based  on  quality.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  sent 
representatives  to  apple  canneries  in  the  Commonwealth 
several  times  during  the  season  in  order  to  determine 
U.  S.  grades  for  cannery  apples,  which  will  be  used  by 
the  Pennsylvania  apple  canners  next  season  in  purchas¬ 
ing  raw  stocks. 

That  this  movement  will  be  extended  considerably 
next  year  is  expected,  because  of  the  new  applications 
for  inspectors  already  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  the  1929  season. 

I 

“BILL”  RIGHTOR  NOW  WITH  METAL  PACKAGE 

News  just  reaches  us  that  William  (“Bill”) 
Rightor,  well  known  to  the  entire  industry 
through  his  connection  with  label  houses  and 
otherwise,  and  whose  smiling  face  and  happy  ways 
have  won  him  innumerable  friends,  has  joined  forces 
with  the  Metal  Package  Corporation,  and  from  now  on 
his  motto  will  be  “cans.”  He  knows  the  business  and 
knows  the  canners,  and  they  know  him,  and  it  ought  to 
make  a  fine  combination  for  Metal  Package,  and  we 
wish  them  both  the  success  they  so  well  deserve. 


Try  The  New  Improved  CUTLER  Can  Opener 

Built  To  Last  For  Years 

/ ^  Opens  every  size  can  from 

a  sardine  to  a  No.  10  easily 
and  neatly.  Invaluable  for 

with  no  sharp  edges,  makes 
QHHr  IJHMH  a  favorable  impressionon  buyers. 

Extremely  simple  and  easy  to 
work.  Very  rugged  construc- 
tion.  Made  of  pack-hardened  tool 
steel.  Bronze  bushings.  All  parts  white 
nickeled  except  aluminum  frame.  Cannot 
rust.  Send  check  for  $3.50. 

Money  back  Muarantme. 

CUYLER-MENKE  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

^^Bliss^^No*  225  Qang  Slitters 

They  cut  "‘dead-true**  guaranteed 

The  reason  these  machines  are 
standard  in  practically  every  can 
shop  in  the  country,  is  that  they 
have  made  good  on  every  job  they 
have  been  called  on  to  do,  and  in 
every  instance  the  result  was 
“dead- true  cuts.” 

Their  use  means  economy  in 
subsequent  operations  in  can 
making.  Over  1200  in  operation. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

o  ,  I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Oates  UJJices  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  it  a  aaving  grace  in  a  aenae  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  finanoially 
Send  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  welcome. 


FAIR-MINDED 

“You  favor  longer  gowns?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  answered  Miss  Cayenne.  “The  girls 
who  happen  to  be  a  little  bow’-legged  ought  to  have 
their  chance  in  the  fashions  for  a  while.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 


PUTTING  IT  GENTLY 

At  the  grave  of  the  departed  the  old  darkey  pas¬ 
tor  stood,  hat  in  hand.  Looking  into  the  abyss,  he  de¬ 
livered  the  funeral  oration. 

“Samuel  Johnson,”  he  said,  sorrowfully,  “you  is 
gone.  An’  we  hope  you  is  gone  where  we  ’specks  you 
ain’t.” — Toronto  Star. 


MODERN  J.OVE 

Mabel — How  do  I  know  your  love  will  be  ever¬ 
lasting? 

Abel — That’s  the  way  I  always  love  ’em. — Mis¬ 
souri  Outlaw. 


Sheik — Want  a  ride  north? 

Sweet  Thing — How  far  are  you  going? 

Sheik — I  wouldn’t  care. 

Sweet  Thing — Give  my  regards  to  Santa  Claus. 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 


Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made.  ' 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction , 


PROCESS 

KETTLE 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2639  Boston  Street 
wo  OKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


“Oh,  dear,  tomorrow  is  Jack’s  birthday,  and  I  don’t 
know  what  to  give  him;  he  doesn’t  smoke,  or  drink, 
or  play  cards,  or — ” 

“That’s  simple;  give  him  a  hot  water  bottle.” 


Todgers — Ah,  Count,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to 
Mr.  Saton. 

Count — It  ees  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  a 
musician  like  you,  monsieur.  I  hear  zat  you  and  your 
family  play  ze  music. 

Saton — Me?  Why,  I  don’t  know  anything  about 
music! 

Count — Non?  Zey  tell  me  all  round  zat  you  play 
second  fiddle  to  your  wife. 


Him — And  why  do  you  call  me  Pilgrim? 

Her — Well,  every  time  you  call  you  make  a  little 
progress. 


“How  did  the  accident  happen?” 

“Why.  I  dimmed  my  light  and  was  hugging  the 
curve — ” 

“Yeah,  that’s  how  most  accidents  happen.” — Judge. 


Judge — Rastus,  you  are  acquitted. 

Rastus — Ah’s  what? 

Judge — You  are  acquitted. 

Rastus — Does  dat  mean  I  got  to  give  de  watch  back  ? 


“Why  did  you  tell  Joe  you  married  me  because  I’m 
a  wonderful  cook?  I  can’t  boil  a  potato!” 

“But  I  had  to  give  some  excuse.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


AUHESIVES.  PASTES  AND  RUMS. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

ADJUSTED,  for  Chaia  Darice*. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wit. 

Apple  Parlnr  Machinea.  See  Parinir  Mach. 


BEAN  SNIPPER. 

ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falle,  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayare  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BaskeU,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Suppliee. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  POTte, 

Bemn  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Hinde  R  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 


BLANCHERS,  Vefotable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  R  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 


Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines,  aee  Bottlers  Hchy. 


BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Cdw.  Ermold  Co.,  Now  York  City, 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Wastminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BuckeU  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  BuckeU. 
BuckbU,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  R  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  R  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams.  Maehins  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Haaasa  Oaag.  Maeby.  Oo,.  Oadarbnrg,  Wis. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co..  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York,  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Wheeling  Can  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Joss,  Cal. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldertng. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  Sea  Corrugated  Paper  ProducU 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
CHEMISTS  AND  TECHNOLOGISTS 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Checks.  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes.  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Frnit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washa>** 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company.  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Ceokes 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Razes 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc,). 

Hinde  R  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Counters.  Sea  Can  Counters. 

CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINRS. 

R  X.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CERYES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  R  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  St  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimor#. 

Spragfue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicag^o. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES*  Wooden.  ' 

Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Msh> 
DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Mehy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  Sea  Closing  Mask 

dryers.  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  R  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  R  Co..  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  etc. 

5'  L®,”e®*“hamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robini  St  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoro. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Colls. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  Sea  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage.  * 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Jne.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mig.  Oo.,  BroetoM.  M.  T. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  R  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimere. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetle- 
ally  sealed). 


American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinde  R  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  etc. 
Hinde  R  Dauch  Paper  (Jo..  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Filler*. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mehy 
FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
^yars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mask 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  R  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cana,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  R  Orad.  Mehy.. 

FruH  Paren.  Sea  Paring  Maekhsee. 
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FRUIT  PITTKBS  AND  8ERDBR8. 

Huntlcr  Mte.  C«-,  Brocton,  N.  T.  .  „  .  . 

Fruit  Presse*.  Se*  Cider  Makew  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Ifa^inery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  Tumblers,  etc. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  CTiicago.  ,  . 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Pow«  Plant  ^Ipm^ 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Husk«. 

Green  Pea  Cleaner^See  Clean,  and  Grad  Me^. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Vlners.  See  Pea  Himera. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Stea^ 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino. 
sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper.  Plain  or  Jackets. 

K  H  Lanjf^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolu,  Ind. 

\  K  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

■^nrairue-Seils  Corp..  Chicago.  — ,  i  j 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined 

KETTLES.  Process, 
lyars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

\  K  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES.  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  A  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  A  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  G^s,  ote. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  C«..  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cents. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclalr-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Eklw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  BoMman,  Md. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Rydsr  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  M.  T. 


F.  Hamachek  Maeh.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinelalr-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens 
Picking  Boxes.  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co..  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Seales.  See  Scales.  _ 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Comimunds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaiwlis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boaeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines.  Cans.  See  Closing  Maehinss. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINBRT. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bibs  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Chrn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wb. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Selb  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy, 


SPEED  REGULATINO  DEVICES  (far  Machtaiaa 
Belt  Drlvss,  ate.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wb. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Anderson-Baragrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Josa  Cal. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks.  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Selb  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wb. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Selb  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  Cff..  Baltimore.  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


amino.  uissB  Liineu,  steel. 

F^H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolb. 
Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sprague-Selb  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TANKS,  Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TELCTHONE.  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywher* 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 


THERMOMETERS.  GAUGES,  etc. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
The  Mellingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia, 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selb  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F-  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Selb  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS.  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rae 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  ‘  Co.,  Kawaunee,  Wb. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicagn). 

Washers,  BotUe.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPEXS,  Cerrngated  Bottle. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Arars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb.  ’ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Frnit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Maeh.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Selb  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmflb  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanka,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  r-odnats. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mask. 
WTANDOTTR,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte.  Mieh. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


“Slaysman”  Junior  Slitter 


Designed  for  slitting  a  metal 
strip  up  to  approximately  .045” 
in  thickness.  By  opening  and 
closing  space  between  cutters 
any  desired  width  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  up  to  12”.  Endless  lengths 
can  be  run  thru  true  and  ac¬ 
curate  without  burs.  Cutters  are 
made  by  the  well  known  tool 
makers  Brown  &  Sharpe. 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

-QUALITY  PACK  I 

Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  juagment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cutsy  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 

800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC, 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


